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A HUMANE- TELEPHONE. 


People who suffer from deafness and noises in the head will be 
glad to hear that an eminent Aural Specialist of London has hit. 
upon a cure which is said to be absolutely efficacious, and may be 
applied at the patient’s home. Itisa miniature telephone, which 
fits inside the ear. It is not only a producer of sound, but also a 
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all symptoms of waste and decay. 
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“ He taught that Kindness is Nobler than Revenge! !”—The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 
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And that same prayer doth teach us all to render the Deeds of Mercy.”—Shakespearg 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, 
but not the raging torrent. 


WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to eve 

individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy su 
as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, tocheck disease at the onset! ! ! For this isthe time. With 
very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently 
impress this important ‘information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or 
Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or oe climate, 
Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of ealth, let 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” be your companion, for under any circumstances its se is 
beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet una 
why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, . ae 
inclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the 
forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often mph 
&e., &e., then your whole body is out of ‘order, the spirit of danger has been kin 4 
but you ‘do not know where it may end ; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy 
at hand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the pos Aen safety, but he 
cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is: “I wi 
wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow”; whereas had a as yer of pores 
“FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, a 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 

: 60 Many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death? 









“1 used my “FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever, and 1 have every 
reason to say | believe it saved my life.””—J. C. ENO. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON: 
“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking 
up large supplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived fit to overthrow 
half a dozen Ayub Kahns.”— 
From “ MESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vyse, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT." Without 4t, you 
have been n imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY . ALL ‘CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S: “FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, $.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


ACURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, SUPPRESSED GOUT, 
DISORDERED STOMACH, AND BILIOUS ATTACKS, &e. Simple and Uni to" —A Gentleman 
writes :—“ oy eangeed 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the on ue the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’I atinitsting? 
eir use ay reference to any other medicine, more _ y in bilious attacks; their action is 60 gentle, an 
yet 0 effective, that noth equals them in my opinion. They have never tailed to give the wished-for relief. I take them 
at any pour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENno’s ‘ Fruit Saut.’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO Knows." 


ENO’S “WEGETABLE MOTO,” 
: Of all Chemists, price 18. 14d. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 
Eno’s “ FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF 4 STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR oF ** Jan VEDDER'S Wire,” “THE Bow Of ORANGE Rippon,” ‘IN SPITE OF HIMSELF,” BTC. 


CHAPTER V.—A FAMOUS BARBECUE. 


T is not flesh and blood that makes hus- 
bands and wives, fathers and children, 
and for the next few days these ties were 
sorely wounded in Robert Worth’s house. 
The Senora was what Rachela called 
“difficult.” In reality, she was angry and 
sullen. At such times she always went 
early to mass, said many prayers, and still 
further irritated herself by unnecessary 
fasting. But there are few homes which 
totally escape the visitations of this pious 
temper in some form or other, and no creed 
modifies it—the strict Calvinist and the 
strict Catholic are equally disagreeable while 
under its influence. 

Besides, the Senora, like the ill-tempered 
prophet, *‘ thought she did well to be angry.” 
She imagined herself deserted and betrayed 
in all her tenderest feelings: her husband a 
rebel, her home made desolate, her sons and 
daughters supporting their father’s im- 
prudent views; she could only see one 
alternative before her—she must choose 
between her country and her religion, or her 
husband and children, 

True, she had not yet heard from her 
sons, but she would listen to none of 
Rachela’s hopes regarding them. Thomas 
had always said ‘‘ yes” to all his father’s 
opinions. How could she expect anything 
from John when he was being carefully 
trained in the very principles which every- 
where made the Americans so irritating to 
the Mexican Government ? 

Her husband and Antonia she would not 
see; Isabel she received in her darkened 
room with passionate weeping and many 
reproaches. The unhappy husband had 
expected this trouble at the outset, it was 
one of those domestic thorns which fester 
and hamper, but to which the very best of 
men have to submit. He could only send 
pleasant and affectionate messages by 
Rachela, knowing that Rachela would 
deliver them with her own modifications of 
tone and manner. 

“The Seiior sends his great love to the 
Senora. Grace of Mary! If he would do 
a little, as the most wise and tender of 
spouses wishes him! That would be for 
the good fortune of everyone.” 

XVITI—11. 





‘Ah, Rachela, my heart is _ broken! 
Bring me my maptilla, I will go to early 
mass. When one’s husband and children 
forsake them, who then is possible but the 
Holy Mother ?” 

‘*My Senora, you will take cold; the 
morning is chill; besides, I have to say 
the streets will be full of those insolent 
Americans.” 

*‘T shall be glad to take cold, perhaps 
even to die; and the Americans do not 
offend women. Even the devil has his 
good points.” 

“Holy Virgin! offend women! They 
do not even think us worth the looking at, 
But then it is an intolerable offence to see 
them standing in our streets as if they had 
made the whole land.”’ 

But this morning, early as it was, the 
streets were empty of Americans. There 
had been hundreds of them there at the 
proclamation, there was not one to be seen 
twelve hours afterwards. But at the prin- 
cipal rendezvous of the city, and on the 
very walls of the Alamo they had left this 
characteristic notice :— 


«To Santa Anna,— 
‘« Tf you want our arms—take them. 
‘¢ Ten Tuousanp American TEXxans.”’ 


Robert Worth saw it with an irrepressible 
emotion of pride and satisfaction. He had 
faithfully fulfilled his promise to his con- 
science, and with his rifle across his 
shoulder, and his revolvers and knife in his 
belt, was taking the road to his office with 
a somewhat marked deliberation. He was 
yet a remarkably handsome man, and what 
man is there that a rifle does not give a 
kind of nobility to? With an up-head 
carriage, and the light of his soul in his 
face, he trod the narrow, uneven streets like 
a soldier full of enthusiasm at his own 
commission. 


No one interfered with his solitary 


parade. He perceived, indeed, a marked 
approval of it. The Zavalas, Navarras, 
Garcias, and. other prominent citizens 


addressed him with but a slightly repressed 
sympathy. They directed his attention 
with meaning. looks to the counter- 
proclamation of the Americans. They 
made him understand by the pressure of 
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their hands that they also were on the side 
of Liberty. 

As he did not hurry, he met several 
officers, but they wisely affected not to see 
what they did not wish to see; for Dr. 
Worth was a person to whom very wide 
latitude might be given. To both the 
military and the civilians his skill was a 
necessity. The attitude he had taken was 
privately discussed; but no one publicly 
acted or even commented upon it. Perhaps 
he was a little disappointed at this. He 
had come to a point when a frank avowal 
of his opinions would be a genuine satisfac- 
tion; when, in fact, his long repressed 
national feeling .was imperious. 

On the third morning as he crossed the 
Plaza some one called him. The voice 
made his heart leap, his whole nature 
respond to it like the strings of a harp to 
the sweep of a skilful hand. He turned 
quickly, and saw two young men galloping 
towards him. The foremost figure was his 
son, his beloved youngest son, whom he had 
just been thinking of as well out of danger, 
safe and happy in the peaceful halls of 
Columbia. And lo! here he was, in the 
bry home of the enemy—and he was glad 
of it. 

“Why, Jack,” he cried; ‘“‘ why, Jack! 
my boy! my boy! I never thought of you 
here!” He had his hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, and was gazing into his bright 
face with tears, and smiles, and happy 
wonder. 

‘¢ Father, I had to come; and there are 
plenty more coming. And here is my 
other self—the best fellow that ever lived— 
Darius Grant, ‘Dare’ we call him, father, 
for there is not anything he won't 
venture, if he thinks it worth the winning. 
And how is mi madre, and Antonia, and 
Iza? And isn’t it jolly to see you with 
a rifle!” ‘ 

“Well, Dare, well, Jack, you are both 
welcome; never so welcome to Texas as 
at this hour. Come home at once and 
refresh yourselves.” 

There was so much to tell, that at first 
the conversation was in fragments and ex- 
clamations, and the voices of the two young 
men, pitched high and clear in their excite- 
ment, went far before them, as if impatient 
of their welcome. Antonia heard them 
first; she was on the balcony standing 
thoughtful and attent; it seemed to her 
as if in those days she was always listening. 
Jack’s voice was the loudest, but she heard 
Dare’s first ; it vibrated in mid-air and fell 








upon her consciousness, clear and sweet as 
a far-away bell. 

‘«‘ That is Dare’s voice—here.”” 

She leaned forward, her soul hearkened 
after the vibrations, and again they called 
her. With swift steps she reached the open 
door. Rachela sat in her chair within it. 

‘«¢ The Senorita had better remain within,” 
she said sullenly, ‘‘ the sun grows hot.”’ 

‘‘ Let me pass, Rachela, I am in a hurry.” 

**To be sure, the Senorita will have her 
way—good or bad.” 

Antonia heeded her not, she was hasten- 
ing down the main avenue toward the 
gateway. This avenue was hedged on each 
side with oleanders, and they met in a light 
waving arch above her head. At this 
season they were one mass of pale pink 
blossoms and dark glossy leaves. The vivid 
sunshine through them made a rosy light, 
which tinged her face and her white gown 
with an indescribable glow. If a mortal 
woman can ever look like an angel, the fair 
swiftly moving Antonia had at that moment 
the angelic expression of joy and love; the 
angelic unconsciousness of rapid and grace- 
ful movement, the angelic atmosphere that 
was in itself a dream of paradise, rose- 
tinted, divinely sweet and warm. 

Dare saw her coming and suddenly 
ceased speaking. He was in the midst of 
a sentence, but he forgot what he was say- 
ing; he forgot where he was; he knew 
nothing, felt nothing, saw nothing, heard 
nothing but Antonia. And yet he did not 
fall at her feet and kiss her hands and 
whisper delightful extravagances—all of 
which things an Iberian lover would have 
done, and felt and looked in the doing 
perfectly graceful and natural. 

Dare Grant only clasped both the pretty 
hands held out to him, only said, ‘‘ Antonia! 
Antonia!’ only looked at her with eyes 
full of a loving question, which found its 
instant answer in her own. In that moment 
they revealed to each other the length anc 
breadth, the height and the depth of their 
affection. They had not thought of dis- 
guising it; they made no attempt to do so; 
and Robert Worth needed not the confession, 
which a few hours later Grant thought it 
right to make to him. 

When they entered the house together, 
a happy, noisy group, Rachela had left her 
chair and was going hurriedly upstairs to 
tell the Senora her surmise; but Jack 
passed her with a bound, and was at his 
mother’s side before the heavy old woman 
had comprehended his passing salutation. 
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‘* Madre! Mother! I am here!” 

The Senora was on her couch in her 
darkened room. She had been at the very 
earliest mass, she had a headache, and 
she had come home in a state of rebellion 
against heaven and earth. But Jack was 
her idol, the one child for whose presence 
she continually pined, the one human 
creature to whose will and happiness she 
delighted to sacrifice her own. When she 
heard his voice she rose quickly, crying out: 

‘*A miracle! a miracle! Grace of God 
and Mary! a miracle! Only this morning 
my precious! my boy! I asked the Holy 
Mother to pity my sorrows and send you to 
me. I vow to Mary a new shrine. I vow 
to keep it and dress it for one whole year. 
I will give my opal ring to the poor. Oh 
Juan! Juan! Juan! I am too blessed!” 

Her words were broken into pieces by his 
kisses; he knelt at her knees and stroked 
her face and patted her hands, and did all 
with such natural fervour and grace, that 
anything else or anything less must have 
seemed cold and unfilial. 

‘* Come, my beautiful mother, and see my 
friend. I have told him so much about you, 
and poor Dare has no mother. I have pro- 
mised him that you will be his mother also. 
Dare is so good, the finest fellow in all the 
world. Come down and see Dare, and let 
us have a real Mexican dinner, madre. I 
have not tasted an olla since I left you.” 

She could not resist him. She made 
Rachela lay out her prettiest dress, and 
when Jack said ‘‘ how beautiful your hair is 
mother, no one has hair like you!” she 
drew out the great shell: pins and let it fall 
like a cloud around her, and with a glad 
pride gave Rachela the order to get out her 
jewelled comb, and gilded fan, and finest 
mantilla. And oh! how happy is that 
mother who has such pure and fervent 
admiration from her son! and how happy 
is that son to whom his mother is ever 
beautiful ! 

Jack’s presence drove all the evil spirits 
out of the house ; the windows were thrown 
open, the sunshine came in. He was 
running after Isabel; he was playing the 
mandoline; his voice, his laugh, his quick 
footstep were everywhere. 

In spite of the trouble in the city, there 
was a real festival in the house. The 


Senora came down in her sweetest temper 
and her finest garments; she arranged 
Jack’s dinner herself, selected the dishes, 
and gave strict orders about their serving ; 
she took Jack’s friend at once into her 








favour, and Dare thought her wonderfully 
lovely and gracious. 

He sat with her on the balcony and 
talked of Jack, telling her how clever he 
was, and how all his comrades loved him 
for his sunny temper and affectionate heart. 

It was a happy dinner, lengthened out 
with merry conversation. Every one felt 
that a few hours might be given to family 
love and family joy; it would be good to 
have the memory of them in the days that 
were fast coming. So they sat long over 
the sweetmeats and fresh figs, and the pale 
wines of Xeres and Alicante. And they 
rose up with laughter, looking into each 
other’s faces with eyes that seemed to be- 
speak love and remembrance ; and then 
they went from the table, and saw not 
Destiny standing cold and pitiless behind 
them, marking two places for evermore 
vacant. 

There was not much siesta that day. 
The Senora, Isabel, and Jack sat together. 
The Senora dozed a little, but not enough 
to lose consciousness of Jack’s presence and 
Jack’s voice. The father, happy, and yet 
acutely anxious, went to and fro between 
his children and his study. Antonia and 
Dare were in the myrtle walk or under the 
fig-tree. This hour was the blossoming- 
time of their lives, and it was not the Jess 
sweet and tender because of the dark 
shadows on the edge of the sunshine; nor 
were they afraid to face the shadows, to 
inquire of them, and thus to taste the deeper 
rapture of love, when love is gemmed with 
tears. 

It was understood that the young men 
were going away in the morning very early; 
so early, that their ‘‘ adieus”’ must be said 
with their ‘‘ good-nights.” It was at this 
hour the Senora found courage to ask : 

“* My Juan, where do you go?” 

‘¢ To Gonzales, mi madre.”’ 

“But why? Oh Juan, do not desert 
your madre and your country!” 

“Desert you, madre! Iam your boy to 
my last breath. My country I love with 
my whole soul ; that is why I have come 
back to you and to her. She is in trouble, 
and her sons must stand by her.” 

“Do not talk with two meanings. Oh 
Juan! why do you go to Gonzales?” 

‘“‘ We have heard that Colonel Ugartchea 
is to be there soon to take away the arms 
of the Americans. That is not to be 
endured. If you, yourself, were a man, you 
would have been away ere this to help 
them, I am sure.” 
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‘*Me! The Blessed Virgin knows I 
would cut off my hands and feet first. 
Juan, listen to me, dear one! You are a 
Mexican.” 

‘* My heart is Mexican, for it is yours; 
but I must stand with my father, and with 
my brother, and with my American com- 
patriots. Are we slaves, that we must give 
up our arms ? No, but if we gave them up 
we should deserve to be slaves.”’ 

‘God and the saints!’’ she answered 
passionately ; ‘‘ what a trouble about a few 
guns! One would think the Mexicans wanted 
the wives and children, the homes and lands 
of the Americans; they cry out from one 
end of Texas to the other.” 

“They cry out in old England and 
in New England, in New York, in New 
Orleans, and all down the Mississippi; and 
men are crying back to them, ‘Stand to 
your rifles and we will come and help you.’ 
The idea of disarming ten thousand 
Americans ’’—Jack laughed with scornful 
amusement at the notion. ‘‘ What a game 
it will be! Mother, you can’t tell how a man 
gets to love his rifle. He that takes our 
puree takes trash, but our rifles! By George 

ashington, that’s a different story.”’ 

‘Juan, my darling, you are my last hope; 
your brother was born with an American 
heart. He has even become aheretic. Fray 
Ignatius says he went into the Colorado and 
was what they call ‘immersed’; he that was 
baptized with holy water by the thrice holy 
Bishop of Durango. My beloved one, go 
and see Fray Ignatius; late as it is he will 
rise and counsel you.” 

‘My heart, my conscience, my country, 
my father, my brother, Santa Anna's 
despotism have already counselled me.” 

‘Speak no more. I see that you also 
are a rebel anda heretic. Mother of Sorrows, 
give me thy compassion!’ then turning to 
Juan, she cried out—‘‘ May God pardon me 
for having brought into this world such 
ingrates! Go from me, you have broken my 
heart.” 

He fell at her feet, and in spite of her 
reluctance took her hands — 

“‘ Sweetest mother, wait but a little while. 
You will see that we are right. Do not 
be cross with Juan, Iam goingaway. Kiss 
me, mother, kiss me, and give me your 
blessing.” 

‘No, I will not bless you; I will not kiss 
you. You want what is impossible, what is 
wicked.” 

“‘T want freedom.” 

“And to get freedom, you tread upon 





your mother’s heart. Let loose my hands, I 
am weary to death of this everlasting talk of 
freedom. I think indeed that the Americans 
know but two words—freedom and dollars. 
Ring for Rachela, she, at least, is faithful to 
me.” 

“Not till you kiss me, mother; do not 
send me away unblessed and unloved. That 
is to doom me to misfortune. Mi madre, I 
beg this favour from you.”’ He had risen, 
but he still held her hands, and he was 
weeping, as innocent young men are not 
ashamed to weep. 

If she had looked at him! Oh, if she had 
but once looked at his face, she could not 
have resisted its beauty, its sorrow, its 
imploration! But she would not look, she 
drew her hands angrily away from him, 
she turned her back upon her suppliant son, 
and imperiously summoned Rachela. 

‘* Good-bye, mi madre !” 

** Good-bye, mi madre !”’ 

She would not turn to him, or answer 
him a word. 

‘‘ Mi madre, here comes Rachela! Say 
‘God bless you, Juan.’ It is my last word, 
sweet mother !”’ 

She neither moved nor spoke. The next 
moment Rachela entered and the wretched 
woman abandoned herself to her care with 
vehement sobs and complainings. 

Jack was inexpressibly sorrowful. He 
went into the garden hoping in its silence 
and solitude to find some relief. He loved 
his mother with his strongest affection. 
Every one of her sobs wrung his heart. 
Was it right to wound and disobey her for 
the sake of—freedom? Mother was a certain 
good, freedom only a glorious promise; 
mother was a living fact, freedom an in- 
tangible idea. 

Ah, but men have always fought more 
passionately for ideas than for facts! Tyrants 
are safe while they touch only silver and 
gold; but when they try to bind a man’s 
ideals—the freedom of his citizenship—the 
purity of his faith—he will die to preserve 
them in their integrity. 

Besides, freedom for every generation has 
but her hour. If that hour is not seized, no 
other may come for the men who have 
suffered it to pass. But mother would grow 
more loving as the days went by, and this 
was ever the end of Jack’s reasoning ; for 
no man knows how deep the roots of his 
nature strike into his native land, until he 
sees her in the grasp of a tyrant and hears 
her crying to him for deliverance. 

The struggle left the impress on his face. 
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‘The voice made his heart leap.” 


He passed a boundary init. Certain boyish 
feelings and graces would never again be 
possible to him. He went into the house 
weary and longing for companionship that 
would comfort or strengthen him. Only 
Isabel was in the parlour; she appeared to 
be asleep among the sofa cushions, but she 
opened her eyes wide as he took a chair 
beside her. 

‘“‘T have been waiting to kiss you again, 
Juan; do you think this trouble will last 
very long ?” 

‘Tt will be over directly, Iza. Do not 
fret yourself about it, angel mio; the 
Americans are great fighters, and their 
quarrel is just. Well, then, it will be settled 
by the good God quickly.” 

‘* Rachela says that Santa Anna has sent 
off a million of men to fight the Americans. 
Some they will cut in pieces and some are 
to be sent to the mines to work in chains.” 

‘God is not dead of old age, Iza. Santa 


Anna is a miraculous tyrant; he has com- 
mitted every crime under heaven, but I 
think he will not cut the Americans in 
pieces.”’ 





*‘ And -if the Americans should even 
make him go back to Mexico!” 

‘« T think that is very possible.” 

‘‘ What then, Juan?” 

‘‘ He would pay for some of his crimes 
here, the rest he would settle for’ in 
purgatory. And you too, Iza, are you with 

| the Americans ?” 

‘* Luis Alveda says they are right.” 

*““Oh—h! I see! So Luis is to be my 
brother too. Is that so, little dear ?”’ 

“Have you room in your heart for him, 
or has this Dare Grant filled it ? 

‘If I had twenty sisters I should have 
room for twenty brothers, if they were like 
Dare and Luis; but indeed, Luis had his 
place there before I knew Dare.” 

‘« And perhaps you may see him soon, he 
is with Senor Sam Houston. Sefor Houston 
was herenota week ago, will youthink of that ! 
And the mother and uncle of Luis are angry 
at him, he will be disinherited, and we shall 
be very poor I think ; but there is always my 
father, who loves Luis.” 

‘‘Luis will win his own inheritance; I 
think you will be very rich.” 

‘** And Juan, if you see Luis, say to him: 
‘ Iza thinks of you continually.’ ” 

At this moment Rachela angrily called her 
charge. - “Are you totally and for ever 
wicked, disobedient one ? T'wo hoursI have 
been kept waiting. Very well! the Sisters 
| are the only duenna for you, and back to the 
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convent you shall go to-morrow. The Senora 
is in my mind also.” 

‘* My father will not permit it. I will go 
to my father; and think of this, Rachela, 
Iam no longer to be treated like a baby.” 
But she kissed Juan “farewell,” and went 
“7 without further dispute. 

e handsome room looked strangely 
vie and desolate when the door had closed 
behind her. Jack rose and roughly shook 
himself, as if by that means he hoped to 
throw off the oppression and melancholy 
that was invading even his light heart. 
Hundreds of moths were dashing themselves 
to death against the high glass shade that 
covered the blowing candles from them. 
He stood and looked at their hopeless 
efforts to reach the flame; he had an 
unpleasant thought, one of those thoughts 
which have the force of a presentiment ; 
he put it away with annoyance, muttering 
‘‘it is time enough to meet misfortune 
when it comes.” 

The sound of a footstep made him stand 
erect and face the door. 

It was only a sleepy peon with a request 
that he would go to his father’s study. A 
different mental atmosphere met him there ; 
the doctor was walking up and down the 
room and Dare and Antonia sat together at 
the open window. 

‘‘Your father wants to hear about our 
journey, Jack; take my chair and tell him 
what happened. Antonia and I will walk 
within hearing, a roof makes me restless such 
@ night as this” ; for the waning moon had 
risen, and the cool wind from the Gulf was 
shaking a thousand scents from the trees 
and the flowering shrubs. 

The change was made with the words and 
the doctor sat down beside hisson. ‘I was 
asking, Jack, how you knew so much about 
Texan affairs, and how you came so suddenly 
to take a part in them.” 

‘Indeed, father, we could not escape 
knowing ; the Texan fever was more or less 
in every young man’s blood. One night 
Dare had a supper at his rooms and there 
were thirty of us present; a man called 
Faulkner—a fine fellow from Nacogdoches— 
spoke to us; how do you think he spoke, when 
his only brother, a lad of twenty, is working 
in a Mexican mine loaded with chains?” 

“ For what?” 

“He said one day that ‘the natural 
boundaries of the United States were the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.’ He was sent 
to the mines for the words. Faulkner’s 
only hope for him is in the independence 








of Texas. He had us on fire in five 
minutes, all but Sandy McDonald, who 
loves to argue and therefore took the 
Mexican side.” 

“What could he say for it ?”’ 

“He said it was a very unjust-like thing 
to make Mexico give her American settlers in 
Texas two hundred and twenty-four millions 
of acres, because she thought a change of 
government best for her own interests.” 

‘‘The Americans settled in Texas under 
the solemn guarantee of the Constitution of 
1824 ; how many of them would have built 
homes under a tyrannical despotism like that 
Santa Anna is now forcing upon them?” 
asked the doctor warmly. 

“‘ McDonald said, ‘ there is a deal of talk 
about freedom among you Americans, and it 
just means nothing at all.’ You should have 
seen Faulkner! He turned on him like a 
tornado: ‘How should you know anything 
about freedom, McDonald ?’ he cried; ‘ you 
are in feudal darkness in the Highlands of 
Scotland, you have only just emigrated into 
freedom ; but we Americans are born free! 
If you cannot feel the difference between a 
federal constitution and a military and 
religious despotism there is simply no use 
talking to you. How would you like to find 
yourself in a country where suddenly trial 
by jury and the exercise of your religion 
was denied you? Of course you could 
abandon the home you had built, and the 
acres you had bought and put under cul- 
tivation, and thus make some Mexican heir 
to your ten years’ labour ; perhaps a Scot for 
conscience’ sake would do this!’ ”’ 

‘“« And what answer made he ?’”’ 

“He said, ‘A Scot kens how to grip 
tight ten years’ labour as well as yoursel’, 
Faulkner, and neither man nor de’il can 
come between him and his religion ; but’— 
‘but,’ shouted Faulkner, ‘there is no but. 
It is God and our Right! God and our Right 
against priestcraft and despotism.’ ”’ 

«« Then every one of us leaped to our feet 
and we swore to follow Faulkner to Texas 
at an hour’s notice; and Sandy said we 
were ‘a parcel of fools’; and then, would 
you believe it, father, when we were leaving 
the pier amid the cheers and hurrahs of 
thousands, Sandy leaped on the boat and 
joined us.”’ 

‘* What did he say then?” 

** He said, ‘I am a born fool to go with 
you, but I think there is a kind o’ witchcraft 
in that word Texas. It has been stirring 
me up, morning and night, like the voice o’ 
the charmer, and I be to follow it, though I 
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ken well enough it is na leading me in the 
paths o’ peace and pleasantness!’”’ 

“‘ Did you find the same enthusiasm out- 
side of New York?”’ 

‘* All along the Ohio and Mississippi we 
gathered recruits, and at Randolph, sixty 
miles above Memphis, we were joined by 
David Crockett.” 

“ Jack!” 

‘“‘ True, father! And then at every land- 
ing we took on men. For at every landing 
Crockett spoke to the people, and as we 
stopped very often we were cheered all the 
way down the river. The Mediterranean, 
though the biggest boat on it, was soon 
crowded; but at Helena, Crockett and a 
great number of the leading men of the 
expedition got off, and as Dare and Crockett 
had become friends I followed them.” 

‘* Where did you go to?” 

‘*We went ostensibly to a big barbecue 





at John Bowie’s plantation, which is a few 
miles below Helena. Invitations to this 
barbecue had been sent hundreds of miles 
throughout the surrounding country. We 
met parties from the depths of the Arkansas 
wilderness and the furthest boundaries of 
the Choctaw nation coming to it. There | 
were raftsmen from the Mississippi, from 
the White and the St. Francis rivers; 
there were planters from Louisiana and 
Tennessee; there were woodsmen from 
Kentucky; there were envoys from New 
Orleans, Washington, and all the great | 
Eastern cities.” 

“‘T had an invitation myself, Jack.” 

“IT wish you had accepted it; it was 
worth the journey. There never was and 
there never will be such a barbecue again— 
thousands were present. The woods were | 
full of sheds and temporary buildings and 
platforms for the speakers.”’ 

‘* Who were the speakers ?” 

‘Crockett, Hawkins, General Mont- | 
gomery, Colonel Beauford, the three brothers 
Cheatham, Doctor Bennett, and many 
others. When the woods were illuminated 
at night with pine tops you may imagine the 
scene and the wild enthusiasm that followed 
their eloquence.” 

“ Doctor Bennet is a good partisan, and 
he is enormously rich.” 

“‘And he has a personal reason for his 
hatred of Mexico—an insatiable revenge 
possesses him. His wife and two children 
were barbarously murdered by Mexicans. 
He appealed to those who could not go to 
fight to giv money to aid it, and on the 
spot laid down ten thousand dollars.”’ 





‘“* Good !”” 

‘‘ Nine other men, either present or there 
by proxy, instantly gave a like sum, and 
thirty thousand in smaller sums was added 
to it. Every donation was hailed with the 
wildest transports, and while the woods were 
ringing with electrifying shouts Hawkins 
rallied three hundred men round him and 
went off at a swinging gallop for the 
Brazos.” 

“Oh Jack! Jack!” 

“In another hour the rest of the 
leaders had gathered their detachments and 
every man had turned his face to the 
Texan prairies. Crockett was already far 
advanced on the way, Sam Houston was 
known to be kindling the fire on the 
spot, and I suppose you know, father,” 
said Jack, sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“that we have still more powerful 
backers ?” 

“« General Gaines ! ” 

“‘ Well, he has a large body of United 
States troops at Nacogdoches. He 3agrthey 
are to protect the people of Navasola from 
the Indians.” 

‘‘ But Navasola is twenty-nine miles west 
of Nacogdoches.” 

‘‘ Navasola is in Texas. Very well! If 
the United States feel it to be their duty to 
protect the people of Navasola, it seems 
they already consider Texas within their 
boundary.” 

‘‘ You think the Indians a mere pretext ?”” 

“Of course. Crockett has with him an 
autograph letter from President Jackson, 
introducing him as ‘ a God-chosen_ patriot.’ 
President Jackson already sees Texas in 
the Union, and Gaines understands that 
if the American-Texans should be repulsed 
by Santa Anna, and fall back upon him, 


| that he may then gather them under his 
standard and lead them forward to victory 


—and the conquest of Texas. Father, you 
will see the stars and stripes on the palaces 
of Mexico.”’ 

‘« Do not talk too fast, Jack. And now go 
and lie down on my bed. In four hours you 
must leave if you want to reach Gonzales 
to-night.” 

Then Dare was called, and the lovers 
knew that their hour of parting was 
come. They said nothing of the fears 
in their hearts, and on Antonia’s lifted 
face there was only the light of love and 
of hope. 

‘‘The fight will soon be over, darling, 
and then—” 

‘‘ And then? We shall be so happy.” 


ye 
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CHAPTER VI.—ROBERT WORTH IS DISARMED. 


Tue keenest sufferings entailed by war 
are not on the battlefield or in the 
hospital—they are in the household. There 
are the maimed affections, the slain hopes, 
the broken ties of love. And before a shot 
had been fired in the war of Texan In- 
dependence the battle had begun in Robert 
Worth’s household. 

The young men lay down to rest, but he 
sat watching the night away. There was a 
melancholy sleepiness in it; the mocking 
birds had ceased singing, the chirping in- 
sects had become weary; only the clock, 
with its regular “tick, tick,” kept the 
watch with him. 

When it was near dawn he lifted a 
candle and went into the room where Jack 
and Dare were sleeping. Dare did not 
move, Jack opened his eyes wide and 
smiled brightly at the intruder. 

** Well, father ?”’ 

“Tt is time to get up, Jack. Tell Dare.” 

In a few minutes both came to him. 
A bottle of wine, some preserved bear's 
paws and biscuits were on the table. They 
ate’ standing, speaking very little and 
almost in whispers; and then the doctor 
went with them to the stable. He helped 
Jack to saddle his horse? He found a sad 
pleasure in coming so close to him. Once 
their cheeks touched, and the touch brought 
the tears to his eyes and sent the blood to 
his heart. 

With his* hand on the saddle, Jack 
paused, and said softly, ‘“‘ Father dear, tell 
mi madre my last look at the house, my last 
thought in leaving it was for her. She 
would not kiss me or bless me last night— 
ask her to kiss you for me’’; and then the 
lad broke fairly down. The moment had 
come in which love could find no utterance 
and must act. He flung his arm round his 


_ father’s neck and kissed him, and the 





father wept also, and yet spoke brave words 
to both as he walked with them to the gate 
and watched them ride into the thick mist 
lying upon the prairie like a cloud. They 
were only darker spots in it; it swallowed 
them up; they were lost to sight. 

He thought no one had seen the boys 
leave but himself. But through the lattices 
two sorrowful women also watched their 
departure. The Senora, as wakeful as her 
husband, had heard the slight movements, 
the unusual noises of that early hour, and 
had divined the cause of them. She looked 
at Rachela. The woman had fallen into 











the dead sleep of exhaustion, and she would 
not have to parry her objections and warn- 
ings. Unshod, and in her night dress, she 
slipped through the corridor to the back of 
the house, and tightly clasping her rosary in 
her hands she stood behind the lattice and 
watched her boy away. 

He turned in his saddle just before he 
passed the gate, and she saw his young face 
lifted with an unconscious, anxious love, to 
the very lattice at which she stood. In the 
dim light it had a strange pallor. The 
misty air blurred and made all indistinct, 
it was like seeing her Jack in some woeful 
dream. If he had been dead such a vision 
of him might have come to her from the 
Shadow Land. 

Usually her grief was noisy and im- 
perative of sympathy, but this morning 
she could not cry nor lament. She went 
softly back to her room and sat down with 
her crucifix before her aching eyes. Yet 
she could not say her usual prayers; she 
could not remember anything but Jack’s 
entreaty—* Kiss me, mi madre! Bless me, 
mi madre!"" She could not see anything 
but that last rapid turn in the saddle, and 
that piteous young face, showing so weird 
and dreamlike through the grey mist of the 
early dawn. 

Antonia had watched with her. Dare, 
also, had turned, but there had been some- 
thing about Dare’s attitude far more cheery 
and hopeful. On the previous night Antonia 
had put some sprays of rosemary in his hat- 
band—* to bring good and keep away evil 
on @ journey ”—and as he turned and lifted 
his hat he put his lips to them. He had the 
belief that from some point his Antonia was 
watching him. He conveyed to her, by the 
strength of his love and his will, the 
assurance of all their hopes. 

That day Dr. Worth did not go out. The 
little bravado of carrying arms was im- 
possible to him. It was not that his courage 
had failed, or that he had lost a tittle of his 
convictions ; but he was depressed by the 
uncertainty of his position and duty, and he 
was beside the thrall of that intangible 
anxiety which we call presentiment. 

Yet, however dreary life is, it must go on ; 
the brave-hearted cannot drop daily duty. 
On the second day the doctor went to his 
office again; and Antonia arranged the 
meals and received company, and did her 
best to bring the household into peaceful 
accord with the new elements encroaching 
on it from all sides. 

But the Senora was more “ difficult ” 
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“‘ Robert Worth rode away into the midnight darkness,” 


than even Rachela had ever seen her before. 
She did not go tochurch, but Fray Ignatius 
spent a great deal of time with her, and 
his influence was not any more conciliat- 
ing than that of early masses and much 
fasting. 

He said to her indeed, ‘‘ My daughter, you 
have behaved with the fortitude of a saint; 
it would have been more than a venial sin 
if you had kissed and blessed a rebel in the 
very act of his rebellion; the holy Mary will 
reward and comfort you.” 

But the Senora was not sensible of the 
reward and comfort, and she did feel most 
acutely the cruel wound she had given her 
mother love; neither prayers nor penance 
availed her, she wanted to see Jack, she 
wanted to kiss him a hundred times, and 
bless him with every kiss; and it did not 
help her to be told that these longings were 
the suggestions of the evil one, and not to 
be listened to. 

The black-robed monk gliding about his 
house with downcast eyes and folded hands 
had never seemed to Robert Worth so ob- 
jectionable. He knew that he kept the 
breach open between himself and his wife— 
that he thought it a point of religious duty 
to do so; he knew that he was gradually 
isolating the wretched woman from her 


| husband and children, and that the con- 
tinual repetition of prayers and penances 
did not give her any adequate comfort for 
the wrong she was doing her affections. 
| The city was also in a condition of the 
| greatest excitement. The soldiers in the 
| Alamo were under arms. Their officers had 
| evidently received important advices from 
Mexico. General Cos, the brother-in-law of 
| Santa Anna, was now in command, and it 
'was said immense reinforcements were 
' hourly looked for. The drifting American 
population had entirely vanished, but its 
| palpable absence inspired the most thought- 
ful of the people with fear instead of 
| security. 

Nor were the military by any means sure 
of the loyalty of the city. It was well- 
known that a large proportion of the best 
citizens hated the despotism of Santa Anna, 
and that if the Americans attacked San 
| Antonio they would receive active sym- 
| pathy. Party feeling was no longer con- 
trollable. Men suspected each other, duels 
were of constant occurrence, and families 
were torn to pieces; for the monks sup- 
| ported Santa Anna with all their influence, 
|and there were few women who dared to 
| disobey them. 

Into the midst of this turbulent, touchy 
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community there fell one morning a word 
or two which set it on fire. Doctor Worth 
was talking on the Plaza with Seiior Lopez 
Navarro. A Mexican soldier, with his 
yellow cloak streaming out behind him, 
galloped madly towards the Alamo and left 
the news there. It spread like wildfire. 
“There had been a fight at Gonzales and 
the Americans had kept their arms. They 
had also put the Mexicans to flight.”’ 

‘And more,” added a young Mexican, 
coming up to the group of which Robert 
Worth was one; “Stephen Austin has 
escaped, and he arrived at Gonzales at the 
very moment of victory. And more yet, 
Americans are pouring into Gonzales from 
every quarter.” 

An officer tapped Dr. Worth on the 
shoulder. ‘Senor Doctor, your arms. 
General Cos hopes in the present extremity 
you will set an example of obedience.” 

“TI will not give up myarms. In the 
present extremity my arms are the greatest 
need I have.” 

“Then, Seior—it is a great affliction to 
me—I must arrest you.” 

He was led away, amid the audible mur- 
murs of the men who filled the streets. There 
needed but some one to have said the word 
and they would have taken him forcibly from 
the military. A great crowd followed him 
to the gates of the Alamo, for there was 
scarcely a family in San Antonio of which 
this good doctor was not an adopted member. 
The arrest of their favourite confessor would 
hardly have enraged them more. 

Fray Ignatius brought the news to the 
Senora. Even he was affected by it. Never 
before had Antonia seen him walk except 
with thoughtful and deliberate steps. She 
wondered at his appearance, at its sup- 
pressed hurry, at a something in it which 
struck her as suppressed satisfaction. 

And the priest was in his heart satisfied, 
though he was consciously telling himself 
that—‘‘ He was sorry for the Senora, and 
that he would have been glad if the sins of 
her husband could have been set against the 
works of supererogation which the saints of 
his own convent had amassed.” 

“ But he is an infidel, he believes not in 
the saints,”’ he muttered ; ‘‘ then how could 
they avail him?” 

Antonia met him at the door. He said 
an Ave Maria as he crossed the threshold, 
and gave her his hand to kiss. She looked 
wonderingly in his face, for unless it was a 
special visit he never called so near the 
Angelus. Still it is difficult to throw off a 





habit of obedience formed in early youth, and 
she did not feel as if she could break through 
the chill atmosphere of the man, and ask 
‘‘For what reason have you come, father ?” 

A long shrill shriek from the Senora was 
the first answer to the fearful question in 
her heart. In a few moments she was at 
her mother’s door. Rachela knelt outside it 
telling her rosary; she stolidly kept her 
place, and a certain instinct for a moment 
prevented Antonia from interrupting her; 
but the passionate words of her mother, 
blending with the low measured tones of the 
priest, were something far more positive. 

‘‘Let me pass you, Rachela. What is 
the matter with my mother?” 

The woman was absorbed in her supplica- 
tions and Antonia opened the door—Isabel 
followed her. They found themselves in 
the presence of an angry sorrow that ap- 
palled them. The Senora had torn her lace 
mantilla into shreds and they were scattered 
over the room as she had flung them from 
her hands in her frantic walk about it. The 
large shell comb that confined her hair was 
trodden to pieces, and its long coils had 
fallen about her face and shoulders; her 
bracelets, her chain of gold, her brooch and 
rings were scattered on the floor, and she 
was standing in the centre of it like an 
enraged creature, tearing her handkerchief 
into strips as an emphasis to her passionate 
denunciations. 

“Tt serves him right! Jesus / 
Joseph! It serves him right! He must 
carry arms! He too! When it was for- 
bidden! I am glad he is arrested! Oh, 
Roberto! Roberto !”’ 

‘“‘ Patience, my daughter! this is the hand 
of God. What can you do but submit ?”’ 

‘“‘ What is it, mi madre?” and Isabel put 
her arms around her mother with the words 
“mi madre.”’ ‘* Tell Isabel your sorrow.” 

‘‘ Your father is arrested—taken to the 
Alamo—he will be sent to the mines. I told 
him so! I told him so! He would not 
listen to me! How wicked he has been!” 

‘‘ What has my father done, Fray Igna- 
tius ? Why have they arrested him ?” 

The priest turned to Antonia with a cold 
face; he did not like her; he felt that she 
did not believe in him. ‘ Senorita, he has 
committed a treason. A good citizen obeys 
the law, Seiior Worth has defied it.” 

“Pardon, father, I cannot believe it.” 

“A great forbearance has been shown 
him, but the end of mercy comes; as he 
persisted in wearing arms he has been taken 
to the Alamo and disarmed.” 


Maria! 
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“Tt is a great shame, an infamous shame 
and wrong!’’ cried Antonia. ‘ What right 
has anyone to take my father’s arms? No 
more than they have to take his purse or 
his coat.” 

‘‘ General Santa Anna— ” 

‘‘General Santa Anna is a tyrant and a 
thief; I care not who says different.” 

“ Antonia! Shameless one!” 

‘¢ Mother, do not strike me.’’ Then she 
took her mother’s hands in her own and led 
her to a couch, caressing her as she spoke. 
* Don’t believe anyone—anyone, mother, 
who says wrong of my father; you know 
that he is the best of men. Rachela, come 
here instantly! the rosary is not the thing 
now; you ought to be attending to the 
Senora ; get her some valerian and some 
coffee, and come and remove her clothing. 
Fray Ignatius, we will beg you to leave us 
to-night to ourselves.” 

‘Your mother’s sin in marrying a heretic 
has now found her out; it is my duty to 
make her see her fault.” 

‘“‘ My mother had a dispensation from one 
greater than you.” 

“Oh, father, pray for me! I accuse 
myself! I accuse myself! Oh, wretched 
woman! Oh, cruel husband!”’ 

‘Mother, you have been a very happy 
woman ; you have had the best husband in 
the world; do not reproach my father for 
the sins of others ; do not. desert him when 
he is in the power of a human tiger. No, 
no, mother! let us think of something to 
be done for his help! I will see the Navar- 
ros, the Garcias, Judge Valdez; I will go to 
the Plaza and call on the thousands he has 
cured and helped to set him free. 

“You will make of yourself something 
not to be spoken of. ‘his is the judgment of 
God, my daughter.” 

“Tt is the judgment of a wicked man. 
Fray Ignatius, my mother is not now able 
to listen to you. Isabel, come here and 
comfort her.’’ Isabel put her cheek to her 
mother’s, she murmured caressing words, 
she kissed her face, and coiled up her strag- 
gling hair, and with child-like trust amid 
all solicited Holy Mary to console them. 

Fray Ignatius watched her with a cold 
scrutiny. He was saying to himself—“ It is 
the fruit of sin, I warned the Senora when 
she married this heretic that trouble would 
come of it; very well, it has come.” Then, 
like a flash, a new thought invaded his 
mind—‘If the Senor Doctor disappeared 
for ever, why not induce the Senora and her 
daughters to go into a religious house ? 





There was a great deal of money ; the Church 
could use it well.”’ 

Antonia did not understand the thought, 
but she understood its animus, and again 
she requested his withdrawal. This time 
she went close to him and bravely looked 
straight into his eyes; their scornful gleam 
sent a chill to her heart like that of cold 
steel. At that moment she understood that 
she. had turned a passive enemy into an 
active one. 

He went however without further parley, 
stopping only to warn the Senora against 
the sin ‘of standing with the enemies of God 
and Holy Church,’ and to order Isabel to 
recite, for her mother’s pardon and comfort, 
a certain number of aves and pater nosters. 
Antonia went with him to the door, and ere 
he left he blessed her, and said, ‘‘ The Senorita 
will examine her soul and see her sin; then 
the ever merciful Church will hear her 
confession and give her the satisfying 
penance.” 

Antonia bowed in response. When people 
are in great domestic sorrow, self-examination 
is a superfluous advice; she listened a 
moment to his departing footsteps, shivering 
as she stood in the darkness, for a norther 
had sprung up, and the cold was severe. 
She only glanced into the pleasant ‘parlour 
where the table was laid for dinner, and a 
great fire of cedar logs was throwing red, 
dancing lights over the white linen, and the 
shining silver and glass. The chairs were 
placed round the table, her father’s at the 
head ; it had a forsaken air that was unen- 
durable. 

The dinner hour was now long past. It 
would be folly to attempt the meal. How 
could she and Isabel sit down alone and eat, 
and her father in prison, and her mother 
frantic with a loss which she was warned it 
was sinful to mourn over? Antonia had a 
soul made for extremities and not afraid to 
face them, but invisible hands controlled her. 
What could a woman do whom Society had 
forbidden to do anything but endure the 
pangs of patience ? 

The Senora could offer no suggestions ; 
she was not indeed in a mood to think of her 
resources. A spiritual dread was upon her, 
and with this mingled an intense sense of 
personal wrong from her husband. ‘ Had 
she not begged him to be passive? And he 
had put an old rifle before her and her 
daughters! It was all that Sefor Houston's 
doing, she had an assurance of that.’’ She 
invoked a thousand maledictions on him. 
She recalled with passionate reproaches 
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Jack's infidelity to her, and his God, and his 
country! her anger passed from one object 
to another constantly, finding in all—even 
in the luke-warmness of Antonia and Isabel 
and their affection for lovers who were also 
rebels—an accumulating reason for a stu- 
pendous reproach against herself, her hus- 
band, her children, and her unhappy fate. 
Her whole nature was in revolt, in that 
complete mental and moral anarchy from 
which springs tragedy and murder. 

Isabel wept so violently that she angered 
still further the tearless suffering of her 
mother. ‘‘ God and the Saints !’’ she cried, 
‘* what are you weeping for? Will tears do 
any good? DolIweep? God has forbidden 
me to weep for the wicked, yet how I suffer ! 
Mary, Mother of Sorrows, pity me !”’ 

She sent Isabel away, her sobs were 
not to be borne; and very soon she felt 
Antonia’s white face and silent companion- 
ship to be just as unendurable; she 
would be alone; not even Rachela would 
she have near her. She put out all the 
lights but the taper above a large crucifix, 
and at its foot she sat down in tearless 
abandon, alone with her reproaches and 
her remorse, 

Antonia watched with her mother, though 
shut out from her presence ; she feared for a 
state of mind so barren of affection, so 
unsoftened by tears; besides, it was the 
climax of a condition which had continued 
ever since she had sent her boy away without 
a word of love. In the dim corridor outside 
she sat still, listening for any noise or 
movement which might demand help or 
sympathy ; it was not nine o’clock, but the 
time lengthened itself out beyond endurance. 
Even yet she had hope of some word from 
her father, surely they would let him send 
some word to them ! 

She heard the murmur of voices down- 
stairs, and she thought angrily of Rachela, 
and Molly, and Manuel, “making a little 
confidence together ’’ over their trouble, and 
spicing their evening gossip with the strange 
thing that had happened to the Seiior Doctor. 
She knew that Rachela and Manuel would 
call him ‘“ Heretic ’’ and ‘‘ Americano,’’ and 
by authority of these two words accuse him 
of every crime. 

Thinking with a swelling heart of these 
things, she heard the door open, and a step 
slowly and heavily ascend the stairs. Ere 
she had time to wonder at it, her father 
came in sight. There was a shocking 
change in his air and appearance, but as he 
was evidently going to her mother’s room, 





she shrank back and sat motionless, so as 
not to attract his attention. 

Then she went to the parlour, and had the 
fire renewed, and food put upon the table. 
She was sure that he would need it, and she 
believed he would be glad to talk over with 
her the events of the afternoon. 

The Senora was still sitting at the foot 
of the crucifix when her husband opened the 
door. She had not been able to pray— 
ave and pater noster alike had failed her. 
Her rebellious grief filled every corner of her 
heart. She understood that someone had 
entered the room, and she thought of 
Rachela; but she found a kind of comfort in 
the dull stupor of grief she was indulging, 
and she would not break its spell by lifting 
her head. 

“ Maria! ” 

She rose up quickly and stood gazing at 
him. She did not shriek, or exclaim; her 
surprise controlled her. And also her 
terror ; for his face was as white as death, 
and had an expression of angry despair 
that terrified her. 

‘* Roberto! Roberto! mi Roberto! How 
you"have tortured me! I have nearly died ! 
Fray Ignatius said you had been sent to 
prison.” 

She spoke as calmly as a frightened child, 
sad and hesitating. If he had taken her in 
his arms she would have sobbed her grief 
away there. 

But Robert Worth was at that hour 
possessed by two master passions, tyrannical 
and insatiable—they would take notice of 
nothing that did not minister to them. 

‘‘ Maria, they have taken my arms from 
me. Cowards! Cowards! Miserable cowards! 
I refused to give them up! They held my 
hands and robbed me—robbed me of my 
manhood and my honour! I begged them to 
shoot me ere they did it, and they spoke 
courteously, and regretted this, and hoped 
that, till I felt that it would be a joy to 
strangle them.” 

‘* Roberto! mi Roberto! You have me.” 

‘‘T want my rifle and all it represents. 
I want myself back again, Maria, Maria, 
until then I am not worthy to be any good 
woman’s husband.” 

‘‘ Roberto dearest, it is not your fault.” 

“It is my fault, I have waited too long. 
My sons showed me my duty, my soul 
urged me todoit. Ideserve the shame! I 
deserve the shame, but I will wipe it out 
with crimson blood.’’ 

The Senora stood speechless, wringing 
her hands. Her own passion was puny 
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‘* He turned in his saddle just before he passed.” 


beside the sternness, the reality, and the in- 
tensity of the quiet rage before her. She 
was completely mastered by it. She forgot 
all but the evident agony she could neither 
mistake nor console. 

‘IT have come to say farewell, Maria. 
We have been very happy together—Maria 
—our children—dearest—”’ 

“‘Oh Roberto! my husband! my soul ! 
my life! Leave me not.” 
‘‘Tam going for my arms. 


I will take 





them a hundredfold from those who 
have robbed me, I swear I will!” 

‘‘You do not love me. What are 
these Americans to you? I am your 
wife, your Maria—”’ 

‘* These Americans are my brothers, 
my sons. My mother is an American 
woman.” 

“ And I?” 

* You are my wife, my dear wife! I 
| love you, God Almighty knows how well 
é I love you; but we 
must part now, at 
least for a short 
time. Maria, my 
dear one, I must 
ioe 
“Go! Where to?” 

“T am going to 
join General Hous- 
ton.” 

‘*T thought so, I 
knew it. The ac- 
cursed one! Oh, 
that I had him here 
again! I would 
bury my stiletto 
in his heart! Over 
the white hilt I 
would bury it! I 
would wash my 
hands in his blood, 
and think them 
blessed ever after- 
wards! Stay till 
daylight, Roberto. 
I have so much to 
say, dearest.” 

“T cannot. I 

have stayed too 
long. And now I must ride 
without a gun or knife to protect 
Any Indian that I meet can scalp 
me. Do you understand now what 
disarming means, Maria? If I had gone 
with my boy, with my brave Jack, I could 
at least have sold my life to its last drop.” 

‘‘ In the morning, Roberto, Lopez Navarro 
will get you a gun. Oh, if you must go, do 
not go unarmed! There are ten thousand 
Comanche between here and the Brazos.’’ 

‘*‘ How could I look Lopez Navarro in the 
face? Or any other man? No, nol I 
must win back my arms before I can walk 
the streets of San Antonio again.” 

He took her in his arms, he kissed her 
eyes, her cheeks, her lips, murmuring 
tender little Spanish words that meant, oh, 
so much to the wretched woman !—words 


me. 
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she had taught him with kisses—words he 
never used but to her ears only. 

She clung to his neck, to his hands, to 
his feet; she made his ‘farewell’? an 


unspeakable agony. At last he laid her 
upon her couch, sobbing and shrieking like 
a child in an extremity of physical anguish. 
But he did not blame her; her impetu- 
osities, her unreasonable extravagancies, 
were a part of her nature, her race, and her 
character. He did not expect a weak 
excitable woman to become suddenly a 
creature of flame and steel. 

But it was a wonderful rest to his 
exhausted body and soul to turn from her 
to Antonia. She led him quietly to his 
chair by the parlour fire, she gave him 
food and wine, she listened patiently, but 
with a living sympathy to his wrong, she 
endorsed with a clasp of his hand and a 
smile his purpose, and she said almost 
cheerfully : 

‘*You have not given up all your arms. 
When I first heard of the edict I hid in my 
own room the rifle, the powder, and the 
shot which were in your study. Paola has 
knives in the stable, plenty of them. Get 
one from him.” : 

Good news is a very relative thing. This 
information made the doctor feel as if all 
were now easy and possible. The words he 
said to her, Antonia never forgot. They 
sang in her heart like music and led her on 
through many a difficult path. The con- 
versation then turned upon money matters, 
and Antonia received the key of his study 
and full directions as to the gold and papers 
secreted there. 

Then Isabel was awakened, and the rifle 
brought down, and Paola saddled the fleetest 
horse in the stable, and after one solemn 
five minutes with his daughters, Robert 
Worth rode away into the midnight dark- 
ness, and into a chaos of public events of 
which no man living could forecast the 
outcome. 

Rode away from wife, and children, and 
home ; leaving behind him the love and the 
labour of his lifetime : 


The thousand still, sweet joys of such, 
As hand in hand, face earthly life. 


For what? For justice, for freedom of 
thought and action, for the rights of his 
own manhood, for the brotherhood of race, 
and religion, and country. Antonia and 
Isabel stood hand in hand at the same 
lattice from which the Senora had watched 
her son away, and in a dim uncertain 





manner these thoughts connected them- 
selves in each mind with the same mournful 
inquiry—is it worth while ? 

As the beat of the horse’s hoofs died 
away they turned. The night was cold 
but clear, and the sky appeared so high 
that their eyes throbbed as they gazed 
upward at the grand arch, sprinkled with 
suns and worlds. Suddenly, into the 
tranquil spaces, there was flung a sound of 
joy and revelry, and the girls stepped toa 
lattice at the end of the corridor and looked 
out. 

The residencia of Don Salvo Valasco was 
clearly visible from this site. They saw it 
was illuminated throughout. Lovely women 
shining with jewels, and soldiers in scarlet 
and gold, were chatting through the graceful 
movements of the danza; or executing 
the more brilliant Jota Aragonesa. The 
misty beauty of white lace mantillas, 
the glitter and colour of fans and festival 
dresses, made a moving picture of great 
beauty. 

And as they watched it, there was a 
cessation of the dance, followed by the rapid 
sweep of a powerful hand over the strings of 
a guitar; then a group of officers stepped 
together, and a great wave of melodious 
song, solemn and triumphant, thrilled the 
night—it was the National Hymn. Antonia 
and Isabel knew it, every word beat upon 
their hearts; the power of association, the 
charm of a stately, fervent melody, was upon 
them. 

“Tt is Senor Higadillos who leads,” 
whispered Isabel, as a resonant voice, 
powerful and sweet, cried— 

O list to the summons! The blood of our sires 


Boils high in our veins, and to vengeance inspires ! 
Who bows to the yoke ? who bows to the blow ? 


and without a moment’s hesitation the 
answer came in a chorus of enthusiastic 
cadences— 

‘* No hero will bend, no Mexican bow. 


Our country in tears sends her sons to the fight, 
To conquer, or die for our land and our right.” 


‘* You see the Mexicans think they are in 
the right—they are patriots also, Antonia.” 

The sorrowful girl spoke like a puzzled 
child, fretfully and uncertainly, and Antonia 
led her silently away. What could she 
answer? And when she remembered the 
dear fugitive, riding alone through the 
midnight, riding now for life and liberty, 
she could not help the uprising again of 
that cold benumbing question—is it worth 
while ? 
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TO 


LL hail to thee, O gladsome Spring! 
All hearts and voices rise and sing— 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
For hill and dale. 
The earth is free, and forth will bring 
. Its fruits and flowers and leaves so green, 
To make the earth once more serene. 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
Sing, aye, for the fields in Spring! 


All hail to thee, O joyful Spring! 
Let birds with tuneful trillings sing, 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
For hill and dale ! 
And with their songs make forests ring. 
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That it will make each heart glad, 
Which winter left so dull and sad. 
Hail, hail, all hail, 

Sing, aye, for merry Spring! 

All hail to thee, O gentle Spring! 

Away let all their sorrows fling ! 

Hail, hail, all hail, 
For stream and dale ! 

For rippling brooklets let all sing, 
As o’er the winding way they run, 
Sparkling beneath the sheening sun ; 

Hail, hail, all hail, 

Hurrah, for the brooks in Spring! 


All hail to thee, O merry Spring! 
With buoyant voices let us sing— 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
For grove and dale! 
The lark mounts high upon the wing, 
The violets again are blooming, 
The silent air sweetly perfuming ; 
Hail hail,-all hail ! 
Sing, aye, for the groves in Spring! 
All hail to thee, O happy Spring ! 
Lovers now ‘gin your wandering. 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
For wood and vale ! 
None but the birds are listening, 
And they for sport will warble sweeter, 
Qld Time’s moments passing fleeter ; 
Hail, hail, all hail! 
Alas, for your hearts in Spring! 


All hail to thee, O beauteous Spring! 
All hearts are gay, all voices sing 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
For hill and dale! 

Go gather, and home your faggots bring, 
And work and twine your garlands fair 
To deck and trim your baby’s hair ; 

Hail, hail, all hail, 

For ye’ll lose your hearts this Spring! 

All hail to thee, O bounteous Spring! 

Bright, bright may be your garnishing ; 

. Hail, hail, all hail, 
For hurst and vale! 
Let bells their merry chimings ring ; 


Let the breeze be light, and the swell be high, 


And merry the Spring will pass us by. 
Hail, hail, all hail, 
And joyous we welcome in Spring! 
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‘Go, gather and home your faggots bring, 
And work and twine your garlands fair 
To deck and trim your baby’s hair.” 


XVIII—12. 








GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 





By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


THE THIRD CENTURY—ORIGEN. 


HE sun of the noble Antonines set in 
blood, and the Third Century is about 
as dreary and miserable a period as has 
ever been seen in the world’s history. It was 
the most marked beginning of that long, slow 
agony of decadence, which ended in the fifth 
century, when Rome was taken by Alaric in 
410, and ravaged by Genseric in 455. 

The long series of Emperors from the 
time of Julius Cesar, 8.c. 47, to the phantom 
who, by the singular irony of history, bore 
the two names of Romulus Augustulus, in 
479, has been conveniently divided into 
four series. 

1. First came the so-called Twelve Czsars 
—from B.c. 47 to a.p. 96. They were called 
Caesars, though after Augustus Cesar they 
were not of the Cesarian family, except in 
name; and the three Flavian Emperors— 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian—were of obscure 
and plebeian birth. 

2. Then came the Apoptive Emprrors— 
from a.p. 96 to 192. From Nerva to Marcus 
Aurelius, each Emperor was succeeded—not 
by a@ sor, most of them having been always 
childless—but by a successor whom he had 
adopted. The principle worked admirably, 
far more admirably than has often been the 
case in hereditary succession. The choice 
made by each Emperor was in most respects 
admirable, and this line of Emperors— 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius—conferred on the Roman world the 
inestimable boon of a century of prosperity 
and peace. 

8. Then from 192—284 came the miser- 
able series of rulers known as the Barrack 
Emperors, because they owed their election 
to bribery of the Pretorian Guards, or to the 
anarchic turbulence of the frontier legions. 

The Adoptive Emperors had been valiant, 
accomplished, beneficent rulers, whose 
statesmanlike activity and just government 
brought blessings to the farthest provinces. 

The Barrack Emperors were mostly slaves 
to the violent caprice and insatiable greed 
of their own soldiers; and this to such an 
extent that the ablest of them—Septimius 
Severus—actually laid it down as a rule of 
his statescraft to humour the soldiery at all 
costs, and to regard all other classes of 
citizens as being, by comparison, of no im- 
portance. If any Emperor plucked up 
courage to resist the licentious military to 








which he owed his advancement, then, like 
Pertinax and Alexander Severus, he perished 
in the attempt. 

4. The Barrack Emperors were succeeded 
by the Partyersnie Emperors, from 284— 
828; and they by the Taeotocian Emperors, 
from 823—8638, of whom we must speak in 
later papers. But meanwhile we must glance 
at this line of soldier upstarts, because their 
wretchedness, their ambitious rise, and their 
headlong overthrow best illustrate the misery 
of the Pagan world at this epoch, when 


The whole homeless earth thus made her home, 
Rome now might nowhere rid herself of Rome ; 
The heavens were all distempered with the breath 
Of her old age ; she very nigh to death, 

Paced through her perishing world in search of air 
Unpoisoned by herself. 


So rapid is the succession. in which they 
flit across the blood-stained stage of Cesarian 
power, that there were no less than eighteen 
Emperors in the seventy-three years between 
the death of Severus (211) and the accession 
of Diocletian (284), without reckoning a 
crowd of anti-Emperors, who rose and van- 
ished like spectres in the Provinces. This 
only gives to each Emperor an average 
reign of four years, whereas in any long line 
of hereditary kings the average reign is 
upwards of twenty years. 

Such a rapid appearance and disappear- 
ance of Sovereigns left no time for any one 
of them to learn his duties, and was in itself 
most ruinous to the state, which was further 
distracted by the inroads of German tribes, 
the threats of Persian kings, the absence of 
all generalship and all genius, the perpetual 
mutinies and massacres of armies who were 
sent to protect the dilapidated frontier for- 
tresses. Marcus Aurelius has been severely 
blamed for allowing his son to succeed him, 
but ‘‘ Who knoweth whether his son shall be 
@ wise man or a fool?’ Marcus may have 
seen that Commopvus was totally incapable 
of philosophy; but, on the one hand, he could 
not have fathomed the depths of depravity 
in that splendidly beautiful and athletic 
youth, and, on the other, it is extremely 
doubtful whether he could have prevented 
his succession, except at the cost of civil 
war. But by a strange freak of nature the 
son of the saintly Pagan turned out so 
brutish that his deeds would have been dis- 
graceful even in a dissolute gladiator. After 
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a brief reign of twelve years he was strangled 
by a wrestler at the instigation of his own 
paramour. 

The virtuous Pertrmax was chosen to suc- 
ceed him (198), but in those days virtue 
was well nigh as fatal as vice, and Pertinax 
was murdered by his own soldiers, who then 
(193) put up the Empire for auction. It 
was purchased by the usurer Dinius Jutianvs, 
who, after sixty-six miserable days, in which 
the three armies in Britain, Syria, and Pan- 
nonia revolted, was put to death by Szprmuus 
Severus. This able but vulgar-minded 
general reigned for eighteen years (193—211), 
dying at York, with the word Laboremus 
(‘let us toil”) upon his lips. He had passed 
through all stations and ranks of life, and 
his famous saying—Omunia fui et nihil expedit 
(I have been everything, and all is of no 
profit”)—is a sort of brief confirmation, 
from experience, of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
He was succeeded by his twin sons, CaracaLLa 
and Geta, of whom the latter was murdered 
by his brother in the arms of his mother. 
Caracalla, himself murdered in 217, after a 
reign of entire infamy, was succeeded by his 
coarse murderer, Macrinvs, who, in the same 
year, was defeated and slain by Exacasauus. 
In the person of that miserable youth was 
exhibited to mankind the most consummate 
specimen of effeminate infamy that the world 
has ever seen. Murdered in his turn by his 
guards, Elagabalus was succeeded, in 221, 
by his virtuous but inefficient cousin, ALEx- 
ANDER SEvERUS, who was forced to be a 
helpless witness of the murder by his soldiers 
of the great jurist Ulpian, and was in due 
time murdered in 285 by the conspiracy of 
Maxmin. That savage usurper was mur- 
dered by his army in 288. The Three 
Gorpians perished in succession, and an 
Arab robber named Puruir succeeded in 244. 
His reign was: chiefly remarkable for the 
superb celebration of the secular games, ex- 
hibited with surpassing pomp in 248, in 
commemoration of the thousandth year of 
the existence of Rome. The next year he 
was killed in the revolt of Decrus. Decius, 
after a fierce persecution of the Christians, 
marched against the Goths, and perished in 
& morass in battle (251). His successor, 
Gatus, was abandoned and slain in a revolt 
in 258. Vaxertran, who succeeded, was taken 
captive by the Persians in 260, treated with 
the grossest indignities, and his stuffed body 
kept as atrophy. The reign of his strange 
son, the pococurante GALLIENUS, was disturbed 
by pretensions of usurpers so numerous, that 
they are known as the Thirty Tyrants. On 








his death Cravupius (268), Auretian (270), 
Tacrrus (275), and Prosus (276) shed a 
fallacious gleam of respectability and triumph 
over the falling fortunes of Rome. When 
the sons of Probus—Numermn and the 
vicious Carrnus—had both perished by violent 
deaths, a new era, which belongs, in its 
effects, to the fourth century, was inaugurated 
by the able and determined Dioctetian 
(284—304), grievously known to history as 
one of the most ruthless persecutors of the 
Christian faith. 

It would be difficult to select from any 
period of history so deadly a catalogue of 
imperial disasters. The figures of these 
rulers, most of them bad, and nearly all of 
them unfortunate, appear before us as in 
some blood-stained phantasmagoria. Perhaps 
the best of them are Pertinax, Alexander 
Severus, and Tacitus; the ablest are Decius 
and Aurelian. But the era through which 
they lived in the Pagan world presents us 
with but few noteworthy characters. Lucian 
the keen satirist, Gaten the great physician, 
both died in 200, and heathendom produced 
hardly any men of literary genius or 
eminence during these hundred years, unless 
we mention the Neo-Platonist philosopher, 
Prormus (born 205), who, in his mystic 
idealism, ‘‘ blushed that he had a body” ; 
Loneinus (died 278), the critic, author of a 
book on the Sublime and Beautiful, thefriend 
and minister of Zenobia; and Porpuyry, 
the philosophic assailant of the Christians, 
born in 288. One of the most splendid and 
romantic figures in the whole century is 
Zenosia herself, queen of Palmyra, who 
helped to check the swollen insolence of 
the Persians, and dared to brave Aurelian, 
backed as he was by the whole force of the 
Roman empire. Her life and adventures 
form a sort of purple patch on the sombre 
commonplace of this troubled epoch, but 
they have little significance for history, and 
the proud Eastern Queen herself, after 
walking in jewels and golden fetters before 
the triumphal car of the conqueror, ended 
her days in the capital as a respectable 
Roman matron. When besides these we 
have mentioned Uxpran the jurist, and Dion 
Cassrus the historian, we have mentioned 
almost every Pagan of influence and noble 
fame. 

When we turn to the Church how far 
more hopeful is the spectacle! Already in 


this century some of the Popes of Rome, 
such as Victor I. (202), and Sreruen I. 
(258), and Dionysrus (268), were beginning to 
make themselves felt as powerful ecclesiastics. 
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Sr. Cyprian, who was martyred in 258, left 
on the Church the deep impress of his 
ecclesiastical views, and did much to form 
the Papal ideas of the Middle Ages. CLemEnt 
or Atexanprta (died about 220) showed to the 
world that a man of letters, a learned and 
thoughtful philosopher, could yet be a most 


humble Christian. Txrrrutiian, who died 
about the same date, had helped the cause of 
Christianity by his impassioned rhetoric, 
powerful reasoning, and haughty indepen- 
dence. Junius Arricanus, an admirable 
scholar and critic, died in 240. The eloquent 
apologist, Mixucius Fexrx, flourished about 
250. Dionysius true Great, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, powerfully influenced the mind of his 
age by his pacific wisdom and profound 
theology. Grecory, the wonder worker (died 
265), dazzled his contemporaries with his 
reputation for the possession of miraculous 
power. But one man towers above all 
others, the saintly and persecuted OnicEn. 

By far the greatest thinker and writer who 
had appeared in the Church since the days 
of the Apostles, he exercised over his con- 
temporaries and over posterity an influence so 
intense that it is felt even to the present day. 

In the history of the early Church there is 
no name nobler or more remarkable than that 
of this Saint of God, to whom the title has 
been ungratefully denied. Few men have 
rendered to the cause of Christianity such 
splendid services, or lived from childhood to 
old age a life so laborious and so blame- 
less. Anathematised for centuries by the 
ignorance and prejudice of men incompar- 
ably his inferiors, he has stamped his 
views upon the mind of the Church more 
deeply in many respects than even Augustine. 

Though many writers affected to doubt 
the possibility of his salvation, he was from 
his youth upwards the beloved teacher of 
many saints. 

He was born in Alexandria about a.p. 186. 
His father, Leonides, bore a Greek name, 
but was probably an Alexandrian. As his 
mother knew Hebrew—an accomplishment 
possessed by very few even of the most 
learned of the Fathers—it is not improbable 
that she was a Jewess. To his father he 
owed a thorough training, both in secular 
and sacred literature. To learn a passage 
of Scripture by heart was part of his daily 
task ; but even as a child he was not content 
with a passive acquiescence in difficulties. 
Eager, precocious, athirst for real knowledge, 
he inquired so deeply into the real meaning 
of Scripture as to perplex the simpler mind 
of Leonides, who, while he gently checked 





his importunate questionings, was yet thank- 
ful for the promise of a powerful intellect. 
In joy at the birth of such a son he would 
often come to the bedside where the boy 
slept and reverently kiss the breast ‘in 
which it seemed so clear that the Holy 
Spirit of God had made His temple.” 

In the tenth year of the Emperor Severus, 
a violent persecution broke out against the 
Christians, and Leonides was thrown into 
prison by the Prefect Laetus. Fired 
perhaps by the example of other youthful 
confessors, the ardent boy showed so pas- 
sionate a desire for martyrdom that he was 
only restrained by the tears and entreaties of 
his mother. When even these seemed likely 
to be of no avail, she could only frustrate his 
purpose of joining his father by concealing 
all his clothes. Unable to leave the house, 
he wrote to his father entreating him not to 
succumb out of any anxiety for the future of 
his large and penniless family. The letter 
was still extant in the time of Eusebius, and 
formed a noble introduction to Origen’s 
voluminous works. 

Leonides was beheaded and all his pro- 
perty was confiscated. The boy of sixteen 
became the sole support of his widowed 
mother and six younger brothers. He main- 
tained them, partly by teaching and partly by 
the kindly aid of a wealthy Alexandrian lady. 
But as this lady also gave shelter to Paul of 
Antioch, a teacher of heretical opinions, 
Origen hastened to earn an independent 
living. Since Clement, the master of the 
famous Catechetical School of Alexandria, 
was compelled to fly, Origen, young as 
he was, undertook the vacant post. His 
youth and obscurity sheltered him from 
immediate peril, and he was from the 
first brilliantly successful. On one occasion 
the mob of Alexandria seized Origen, 
clothed him in the dress of a priest 
of Serapis, gave him the tonsure, and, 
placing him on the steps of the great temple, 
ordered him to perform the office of a priest 
by distributing palm branches to the wor- 
shippers of the idol. He yielded to the 
pressure, but as he put the palms into the 
hands of the people he cried aloud, ‘‘ Come 
and receive the palms, not of idols, but of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

If the incident be true, the probability is 
that the mob was acting more in jest than in 
earnest. But the real danger of Origen 
increased with his celebrity. The earnest- 
ness of enquirers left him no time for any 
teaching that was not immediately religious. 
He therefore sold the collection of classical 
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books which he had purchased or copied out 
for himself. For these he received a sum 
which amounted to four obols, or about six- 
pence a day, and on this small pittance he 
lived for many years. His pupils would 
gladly have supplemented so humble a main- 
tenance, but it was sufficient for his restrained 
desires. With noble independence he refused 
to accept anything from the gratitude of 
those whom he taught. ‘God,” he said, 
“‘gives to His priests no earthly portion, 
because God Himself is their portion.”’ 

For some thirteen happy years he con- 
tinued his labours as a Christian teacher. 
The number of his pupils at last compelled 
him to devolve upon a coadjutor—Heraclas, 
who afterwards became Patriarch of Alex- 
andria—the task of training the younger 
pupils. 

In the days of persecution the school of 
Origen became a school of martyrs. Origen 
was not wanting to these martyr-pupils. 
Himself a born Christian, he did not come 
directly under the provisions of a decree 
which was mainly intended as a terror to 
proselytes ; but he accompanied his beloved 
scholars publicly to the tribunal, the scaffold, 
and the stake, embracing them and exhorting 
them to constancy. In this way he incurred 
the hatred of the populace, who on one occa- 
sion were barely restrained from stoning him. 
When Plutarchus was put to death the 
martyr’s friends were so indignant that 
Origen was in great danger from their 
assault. On another occasion his house was 
surrounded by a threatening mob, and he 
could only secure his safety by hiding first in 
one house then in another. Eusebius sees 
in his astonishing escapes a special mark of 
the divine protection, and a reward for his 
zeal and faithfulness. 

But he continued his immense labours, 
which were diversified by occasional 
journeys. He visited Rome and Arabia, 
and was invited to Antioch by Julia 
Mammea, mother of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus. In 215 Caracalla was at Alex- 
andria, and, in savage revenge for some 
sarcastic verses in which the Alexandrians 
had insulted him and his mother, he inflicted 
@ massacre upon the inhabitants. During 
the terrible days of slaughter, and the 
tumults which followed, all attempts to con- 
tinue the work of teaching or study must 
have been in vain, especially as Caracalla’s 
wrath was aimed most of all against the 
learned. Origen was compelled to fly 
secretly not only from Alexandria, but from 
Egypt. He took refuge at Caesarea, in 








Palestine, where he could be secure of the 
protection both of Theoctistus, Bishop of 
Caesarea, and of his old schoolfellow the 
confessor Alexander, who was now Bishop 
of Jerusalem. From this visit must be 
dated the new period of his life, and the 
beginning of overwhelming troubles. 

For Alexander and Theoctistus, unwilling 
that so shining a light should be hid under 
a bushel, invited him, though he was yet a 
layman, to give public lectures during the 
Church services. Demetrius of Alexandria 
was furious at this breach of ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and sent deacons to demand his 
return. 

He obeyed, but from this time his rela- 
tions with Demetrius were strained. He 
did not resume his post as teacher of the 
school, but in 219 the generosity of a 
wealthy friend, named Ambrosius—whom 
he had converted from heresy—started him 
on that career of authorship by which he 
has so deeply affected the Church of ali 
ages. Aided by the shorthand writers 
whom Ambrosius paid, he was able to 
devote his whole time to expositions of the 
Scriptures. Ambrosius must be numbered 
with that small but interesting class of men 
who, without being great themselves, have 
by their well-counselled and munificent 
encouragement given scope to the greatness 
of others. Such men have their reward in 
the gratitude of posterity. Wherever the 
name of Origen is held in honour, the name 
of Ambrosius will be mentioned with affec- 
tionate gratitude. 

Till 228 he continued the happy labours of 
which we still enjoy the fruit. He was 
then about forty, and for a quarter of a 
century Alexandria had been the scene of 
his activity. He was now invited to Achaia 
“on ecclesiastical business,’ and stopping 
on his way at Caesarea was—probably 
more or less against his own will—ordained 
Presbyter by the friendly Bishops of Caesarea 
and Jerusalem. 

He returned about 281 to find Demetrius 
bitterly incensed against him on account of 
his ordination. The ignorant Demetrius, 
who had been a humble vine-dresser, and 
had only been elected Patriarch by a mere 
accident, was totally unable to understand 
such a man as Origen. He became the 
victim of episcopal envy, and was forced to 
leave the town of his birth. With bitter 
thoughts, and many tears, yet frankly for- 
giving the injustice of his enemies, he retired 
to Jerusalem, and while preaching in the 
Holy City on Psalm 1. 16—17, was so over- 
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come with deep emotion that he burst into 
a storm of sobs and was unable to proceed, 
while his congregation wept with him. He 
left Jerusalem for Caesarea, where he had 
the advantage of access to many books. To 
his other toils he here added those of a 
teacher and preacher, and both Firmilian, 
Bishop of the Cappadocian Caesarea, and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus profited, among 
many other pupils, by his wide and admir- 
able system of training. 

But in 285 the peaceful course of his life 
was again disturbed by the persecution 
which arose under the brutal barbarian 
Maximin. Escaping from Palestine he took 
refuge with Firmilian, and from 235 to 237 
lived in hiding in the house of a learned 
Christian lady named Juliana. On his 
return he was enabled to render two 
memorable services to the Church in two 
visits to Arabia—first by inducing Beryllus, 
Bishop of Bostra, to abandon his error 
about the Incarnation, and then by dis- 
pelling some gathering errors about the 
resurrection of the dead. 

In these fruitful labours his life went on, 
and he was past sixty when he wrote two of 
his greatest works—the Commentary on 
St. Matthew and the Answer to Celsus the 
heathen assailant of Christianity. 

But in 250 Philippus Arabs perished, 
and Decius began the most savage persecu- 
tion which Christians had yet experienced. 
It was aimed especially at the great leaders. 
Pope Fabian was martyred at Rome ; 
Alexander of Jerusalem died in prison. At 
the outbreak of the persecution Origen had 
gone to Tyre, but he was arrested, and sub- 
jected to excruciating tortures. ‘ The Evil 
Spirit,” says Eusebius, ‘aimed at him his 
deadliest violence.” He was laden with 
heavy chains and thrust into the depths of 
a dark prison. An iron chain was fastened 
round his neck ; for many days his feet were 
widely distended on an instrument of torture 
known as the wooden horse. He was 
threatened with burning and other torments, 
and, all the while, with a hideous refinement 
of cruelty, his anguish was so regulated as 
to rob him of the crown of actual martyrdom. 
Yet a martyr he was, in deed no less than 
in will. Weakened by the sixty-five years 
which had almost brought him to the 
allotted term of human life, he yet held out 
with incomparable fortitude ; and while he 
was himself encouraged by a letter of conso- 
lation from Dionysius of Alexandria, he 
wrote letters of encouragement to all who 
were in peril of similar sufferings. 








The early death of Decius (a.p. 251) 
brought a respite, but the frame of Origen, 
broken by long trials and labours, gradually 
succumbed to the brutalities to which he 
had been subjected. No record has been 
preserved of his last hours, but he died at 
Tyre a.p. 253, at the age of sixty-seven. 
His resting-place in the wall behind the 
high altar of the church of Tyre was 
honoured for generations, and the memory 
of his greatness still lingers about a 
spot where even the fame of the great 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa has long 
been forgotten. 

It is difficult to sum up his various and 
splendid merits. His Homilies first fixed 
the type of popular exposition ; his Hexapla 
laid the first and deepest foundations of 
textual criticism; his book on Principles 
was the first attempt to give a comprehen- 
sive and philosophic view of the Christian 
system; his adoption of the allegorical 
method of interpretation —though that 
method was in many respects erroneous— 
became the type of all Scriptural exegesis 
for fifteen hundred years, and was perhaps 
the only method, then known or possible, 
to enable Christians to repel the attacks 
of heathens upon the sacred Scriptures. 
Great from infancy, a confessor, almost a 
martyr, even in his boyhood, he was the 
deepest thinker who had appeared since the 
days of the Apostles. The Church owes 
him a debt of immense gratitude, increased 
still further by the irreparable wrongs which 
ignorance and prejudice have inflicted upon 
his memory. 

It is only within our own days that great 
theologians have begun to do full justice to 
this noble teacher. Buteven Jerome did not 
hesitate to call him ‘‘the greatest master of 
the Church after the Apostles.’’ Athanasius 
defended his orthodoxy, and spoke of him 
with loving epithets. Augustine calls him 
“‘ille vir tantus.”’ Vincent of Lerins says 
of him, “If a life confers authority, great 
was his industry, great his purity, patience, 
endurance; if nobility, what could be 
nobler than to be born in a house 
glorified by martyrdom? In eloquence, 
erudition, and philosophy he surpassed 
all. Innumerable teachers, priests, con- 
fessors, martyrs rose from his bosom. 
What Christian did not venerate him as a 
prophet, what philosopher as-a master? 
Even imperial princes reverenced him. 
The day would fail me before I could tell 
of all his greatness, or even touch on a 
part of it.” 














MARVELLOUS WORKS OF NATURE. 


N some parts of her 
dominion, Nature has 

wrought her works of great 
serenity, in others her 
mighty and awful, and 
in others she has been in 
her fantastic mood; and 
here and there in the earth 
are spots where all her 
wonders are combined— 
vast peaceful plains ; 
mighty cloud - piercing 
solemn peaks; grotesque 
and weird caprices and 
frolics ; disordered cliffs, 
chasms, and pinnacles of 
delirious shapes at which 
the traveller gazes as on 
a fairyland which giant 
magicians worked in wild 
frenzy with blank, breath- 
less amazement. All this 
may be seen in the 
American Valley of the 
Yellowstone, the Caiions 
of Colorado, Monument 
Park, the Garden of the 
Gods, and the more won- 
derful, though less known, 
Cafion Blanco and Caijion 
Largo in the desert in 
North-western New 
Mexico. Scattered over 
all these districts are mar- 
vels of rock formations 
which might have had , CO uals : 
their model in the vast The Grand Cafion, looking East from To-Ro-Weap. 
incongruities of an old 
curiosity shop. Perched on every variety | the architect, Gothic and Italian, has 
of pedestal and shelf, hundreds of feet | his immeasurable mockeries: moats and 
from the valley below, is every variety | ramparts, mighty towers and bastions, 
of unlikely things—a teapot, spout, handle | castles and redoubts, sweeping stairways, 
and lid; a table; a broken candlestick | arches, cupolas, spires, minarets, butresses, 
with the extinguisher on its block at the| gargoyle water-spouts, sculptured masks, 
side; a man’s turbaned head, yawning ; imps and heathen deities, likenesses of 
a boot-jack; a bear reared up as if stuffed nothing in heaven or earth, with dim 
for a hall; a greyhound stretched as in| blistering outlines of frescoes and friezes, 
full chase ; a hand-bell; a melon; alion’s| what might have belonged to ancient 
head ; a cat sitting as on a hearthrug, | Titan cities, now rent and ruined by 
and a cloaked and hatted witch. Seen | besieging thunderbolts. 
when the sun is low, in the deep, iistonae | In the narrow, bald valleys which inter- 
shadow and silence, it all seems like | sect these beetling walls are the stone 
a vast goblin world—a mad _ sculptor’s | parallel banks and locks and massive quays 
nightmare struck in stone. Here, too, | of long vanished giant waterways, with lines 
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Water Basins in a Side Cafion. 


of ruined buildings and shattered windows 
and gateways and vast aqueducts—vast 
hand-like works before the age of man. 

An eye-witness of the Black Hills near 
Sherman says :— 

‘*The slopes of the alluvial soil were 


dotted with little buftes of mingled sand- 
stone and shale varying from five to twenty 
feet in height. There were columns, there 
were haystacks, there were enormous bells, 
there were inverted jars, there were junk 
bottles, there. were rustic seats. . . One 
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fragment looked like 
@ monstrous gym- 
nast’s club standing 
upright, with a broad 
button to secure the 
grip. Another was a 
mighty centre-table, 
fit for the halls of the 
Scandinavian gods, 
consisting of a solid 
prop or pedestal 
twelve feet high, swel- 
ling out at the top 
into a leaf fifteen feet 
across. Another was 
a stone hat standing 
on its crown, with a 
brim two yards in 
diameter. Occasion- 
ally there was a figure 
which had lost its 
capital, and so looked 
like a broken pillar, a 
sugar-loaf, or a pear. 

“It was a land 
of extravagances and 
wonders. The mar- 
vellous adventures of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
would have seemed 
natural in it. It re- 
minded you in a vague 
fashion of the scenery 
suggested to the 
imagination’ by some 
of its details, or those 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’; Sinbad the 
Sailor carrying the 
Old Man of the Sea; 
Giant Despair scowl- 
ing from a make- 
believe window in a 
fictitious castle of 
eroded sandstone; a 
vulture with wings eighty feet long, poising 
upon a giddy pinnacle to pounce upon an 
elephant; Pilgrim Christian advancing with 
sword and buckler against a demon guarding 
some rocky portal. Colour was every- 
where and light nowhere: it was such a 
region as one might look for in the moon— 
it did not seem to belong to an inhabited 
planet.” 

All these apparently magic and startling 
‘* caprices ” of Nature are the results of her 
fixed laws. They are the sculpture of water 
acting upon harder and softer rocks— 
marble, sandstone, gravel, and granite—of 











Erosions of Red Sandstone, Colorado Plateau. 


which the great plateau of Colorado is 
composed. It isin huge rents and gorges that 
they occur. Imagine a level, hundreds of 
miles every way, and surrounded by 
mountains; a sort of mighty sand and rock- 
lake of Geneva more than a mile above the 
sea, arid and barren, with a river flowing for 
nearly five hundred miles in a gaping, 
steep-sided ravine, varying in depth below 
the level of the country round from three to 
five thousand feet. The mighty gorge, the 
fantastic side are the excavations of this river, 
like Tennyson’s brook, going on ‘‘ for ever.” 
As the little watercourse made across your 
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road in a summer thunder- 
storm carries away with 
every drop of it a grain of 
sand, leaving the bits of 
stone where it found them, 
and cuts a little course 
for itself—so this Colorado 
river has carried away with 
it soft earths, marl, shale, 
and sand, and has left 
hardened masses behind. 
Air, rains, and frosts have 
done the rest. Here and 
there too is a feature due to 
the action of voleanoes. 
The course of the river, 
from its spring in Long’s 
Peak to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is the most remark- 
able waterway the world 
contains. For miles its 
margin is a series of enor- 
mous terraces, shelving 
terrace above terrace to 
its widely-parted top. Sud- 
denly it rises sheer from 
the water’s edge four and 
five thousand feet to a top 
which is but a leap across, 
leaving a narrow strip of 
sky, the sky scarcely visible. 
At one spot the sun shines 
on the water but five 
minutes in the longest 
day. At another, it is 
eternally absent—it is dark 
ona July noon. Here, its 
cliffs are light and milky 
and covered with devices. 
There, they are black as 
ink. Now they sparkle as 
with crystals, and anon 





they are red, then moss-green, then like | 


piles of yellow ochre and glittering amber 
all vivid, as colours only can be in the 
buoyant transparent air of Colorado. 

At times there is a margin-path by the 
water; again the water fills all the space 
between the walls, and the traveller has to 
ascend a thousand feet to find a path. Now 
it leaps in great cascades, then it moves deep 
and dark, still as a canal; then it breaks 
and roars here among huge blocks of fallen 
rock, and there among standing spires and 
needle columns three hundred feet high. In 
parts the grand precipitous sides rise quite a 
mile high. 

Into the main stream, here and there 
along its course, break tributary streams 











Sumner’s Amphitheatre—Grand Cafion. 


with equally wonderful Cafions. A terrible 
experience of peril and hardship is the 
price of an exploration of these marvellous 
regions. 

Professor Newberry, describing a point in 
the Grand Cajion, says :— 

*‘ South of us, about a mile distant, rose 
one of the castle-like buttes, to which, 
with difficulty, we made our way. This 
butte was composed of alternate layers of 
chocolate - coloured sandstone and shale, 
about one thousand feet in height; its sides 
were nearly perpendicular, but most curiously 
ornamented with columns and pilasters, 
porticoes and colonnades, cornices and battle- 
ments, flanked here and there with tall, out- 
standing towers, and crowned with spires so 
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Variegated Cliffs. 


slender that it seemed as though a breath of 
air would suffice to topple them from their 
foundations. To accomplish the object for 
which we had come so far, it seemed neces- 
sary that we should ascend this butte. The 
day was perfectly clear and intensely hot; the 
mercury standing at ninety-two degrees in 
the shade, and the red sandstone, out of 
which the landscape was carved, glowed in 
the heat of the burning sunshine. Stripping 
off nearly all our clothing, we made the 
attempt, and after two hours of most arduous 
labours sueceeded in reaching the summit. 
The view that burst upon us was such as 








amply repaid us for all our toil. It baffles 
description. 

‘The Great Caiion of the Colorado, with 
its cliffs a mile in height, affords grander 
and more impressive scenes, but those have 
far less variety and beauty of detail than 
this. From the pinnacles on which we 
stood the eye swept over an area some fifty 
miles in diameter, everywhere marked by 
features of more than ordinary interest. A 
great basin or sunken plain lay stretched 
out before us as on a map. Not a particle 
of vegetation was anywhere discernible ; 
nothing but bare and barren rocks of rich 
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and varied colours, shimmering in the 
sunlight. Scattered over the plains were 
thousands of fantastically formed buttes, 
pyramids, domes, towers, columns, spires 
of every conceivable form and size. 
Among those by far the most remarkable, 
was a forest of Gothic spires, first and 
imperfectly seen as we issued from the 
mouth of the Caiion Colorado. Nothing 
I can say will give an adequate idea of 
the singular and surprising appearance 
they presented from this new and advan- 
tageous point of view. Singly or in 
groups, they extended like a belt of 
timber for a distance of several miles.” 

We will take one more specimen of 
these marvels, which shall be from the 
New Mexican Cajion Blanco, from re- 
cords of the expedition of Lieutenant 
Wheeler :— 

‘Opposite to us appeared a line of 
white cliffs, ornamented with scroll- 
work as by the chisel of a sculptor. 
The ridge, undulated by an easy grade 
toward the middle, where there was a 
wide gap, opening a vista of mountains 
beyond; and in the centre of the gap 
a conical peak lifted up its head. The 
earth where the pines. had left it 
bare was of white and carmine, which, 
combined with the colour of the cliff, 
produced an extraordinary and very 
pretty effect. Crossing the valley we 
entered a grove of pines, and emerging 
from that we discovered such a scene as 
John might have dreamed of at Patmos— 
not of abnormal masses of rock tumbled 
together out of unshapely chaos, but a 
fair city of beautiful forms and colours. 
Before us, in a spacious valley, were 
clusters of miraculous buildings, as fresh- 
looking as polished granite, composed 
of well defined belts of yellow, red, 
brown, green, purple, carmine, scarlet, 
and grey, some of them reaching to a 
height of five hundred feet. 

“First we saw a pyramid—a form 
which Nature seems especially fond of 
multiplying—which at its base was a 
violet colour, blent in the stratum above 
with an earthy brown. Above these, a 
line of carmine extended, melting into a 
soft rose-colour, which by almost im- 
perceptible degrees changed to a carmine 
again, and the apex was only reached 
by an infinite variety of the most 
astonishing chromatic transformations. 

‘“‘ Next as we advanced we saw a larger 
and more complicated structure, two 





A Side Cafion of the Culorado. 
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towers connected by a wall in front with an 
arrow-like spire midway between them ; and 
for miles farther our interest was sustained by 
similar and no less picturesque rocks—some 
like crescent-shaped fortresses; others iso- 
lated, pointed, and slim like needles; others 
circular-like insular forts, and still others with 
the fretted groining and arches, the solid abut- 
ments and spires of great Gothic cathedrals— 
all of variegated colours laid on as evenly as 
by a painter’s brush. The colours were so 
fresh and dazzling as the rain streamed upon 
them—one of the brief showers on which we 
depended for water—that the very fabric of 
the building seemed to be of jewels.” 

These extraordinary scenes, like the ordi- 
nary swarded fields and wood-bosomed hills, 





are the work of the one God, Father of men. 
He is also Master Mason alike of the solemn 
mountains and these grotesque horizons by 
the American waterways. And men do well 
to manifold their thoughts of Him by these 
His manifold ways. Mystery is everywhere. 
His ways are past finding out, alike in His 
ways with men and His works in Nature. 
Awe and worship linger as an odour on the 
whole aspect of Creation and Providence, 
which we do well neither to ignore nor to 
put away and forget. On the sign of the 
manifold workshop of Nature there is but 
one name, at home and in the uttermost 
parts of the earth; that name is God, and 
everywhere this God is our God, our Father, 


and our Friend. 
Se 





HOW SHALL WE GREET THEE ? 


OW shall we greet Thee ? 
Who in lowliest manger 
Blessed the wide world with infant hands outspread ; 
How shall we meet Thee ? 
Never more a stranger, 
But Lord of all, with crowns upon Thy head. 


If we should bring Thee 


Costliest of earth’s treasures, 
Would Bethlehem’s King our fairest offering own ? 


While angels sing Thee 


Praise in sweetest measures, 
What shall we bring in worship to Thy throne ? 


Yea, Thou dost need us! 
Since Thou lov’st to tarry 
In lowly hearts and dwell among Thy poor ; 


Wilt Thou not lead us, 


That our hands may carry 
Our gold and incense to some humble door ? 


Food for the widows, 


Tender words of pity 
For her who desolate and lone doth dwell ; 


And ’mid the shadows 
Of the awful city 


We will bring gifts and God’s dear love forth tell. 


This is His Manger, 


This His Bethlehem lowly, 
A world of sorrow, need, and bitter woe! 


This is the Stranger ! 


By His love most holy, 
Let us bring gifts and unto Bethlehem go! 


CLARA THWAITES. 



































LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AvtTHor oF “Occupations oF a RETIRED Lirs,” “Tus CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘‘ A QUEER LITTLE BODY.” 


EEBLES Station. Late on Saturday 
night. A young man, whose handsome 
figure and easy gait had all the careless grace 
of one accustomed to command and to be 
obeyed, was walking up and down the plat- 
form in that impatient chafing fashion which 
betrays strong mental perturbation. At each 
turn he met and passed a small, middle-aged 
lady. She looked at him with shrewd interest, 
he did not seem even to see her. She was 
@ woman nearer fifty than forty, who could 
never have been pretty, and whose face was 
now worn and deeply lined. 

Rab Bethune’s fresh-looking,  well- 
appointed luggage stood in a pile at the end 
of the platform. This lady’s luggage stood 
beside it, just as it had arrived when she 
came into Peebles by the earlier train from 
the North. She had left it there when she 
went into the town, carrying nothing with 
her but a little hand-bag. Her packages 
were quite as substantial as Rab’s—perhaps 
costlier—but they were smaller, fewer in 
number, and sorely battered, as by much 
travel. The wounds and bruises of past 
cruel usage were not disguised by brown 
holland and braid, after ordinary feminine 
fashion; the labels fastened on them 
announced that their owner was Miss 
Clementina Kerr, passenger to London. 

She had looked into the little station 
waiting room, but apparently did not find it 
very attractive in the mild summer night, 
though at intervals she paused at its door 
and had a little conversation with two people 
who had been thankful to find rest and 
shelter there. These belonged to the decent 
peasant class—one was a very aged woman, 
and the other, a poor sick girl in her charge. 
Miss Kerr had never seen them before. 
She opened intercourse with them by a little 
sympathetic advice as to night air, &c., and 
finding the old woman over-weighted by her 
travelling responsibilities, and readily 
responsive, she put a few brief, pointed, 
rather searching questions, which soon 
elicited their little history. The girl had 
come from the South to take service in her 
grandmother's native town, with some idea 
on the part of her parents that she would 
be “at hand” to “look after” the old 








woman. Instead, her own health had broken 
down—a serious surgical operation was 
advised, over which such dangers impended 
that it was thought prudent she should 
resort to a London hospital within reach of 
her father and mother, rather than en- 
counter its risks in Edinburgh, surrounded 
by utter strangers. Her grandmother, feeble 
and “ doited,’” was her only available escort, 
and the family arrangement was that this 
grandmother, in accompanying the invalid 
to London, should sell off her little 
possessions and make up her mind not to 
return, but to spend the remnant of her 
days among her children settled in London. 
They meant it kindly—perhaps it was the 
only arrangement possible—but it took the 
old woman away from her husband’s grave, 
and from places haunted by memories of 
childish faces, which were far more real to 
her now than those elderly people, into 
whom they had grown and who might 
call her ‘mother,’ but who seemed 
strangers to her. The old lady did not 
understand the pathos of her position or she 
might have borne it better. She simply felt 
it in a way which made her fretful and cross, 
and even a little impatient with the sick 
girl. For did she not seem to be at the root 
of all this trouble, for which the poor old 
soul could find no expression more adequate 
than lamentations over the small price 
fetched by ‘‘a good copper kettle’ at the 
sale in which her household gods had been 
ruthlessly severed from her. 

It was no romantic story—simply one of 
those annals of the poor which reserve their 
pathos for the insight of sympathy and 
wisdom. 

Miss Clementina Kerr listened to these 
bewailings, her keen eyes fixed on the 
invalid, with her flushing face, her laboured 
breath, and the stamp of helpless endurance 
on every line of countenance and figure. 

“What tickets have you got?’ she 
inquired abruptly at last. 

The question seemed needless; the old 
dame fumbled among her skirts, got out an 
ancient purse, and produced two for the 
third class. 

“Are they no right?’ she asked 
suspiciously. 

“They're a’ right,” said the sick girl faintly. 
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Miss Kerr was regarding them carefully, 
evidently turning over something in her 
mind. 

‘“‘ They will ask to see these things again 
and again through the night,”’ she said to 
the grandmother; ‘it will flurry you and 
waken your grand-daughter. Let me take 
them away for a minute, and see if I 
can arrange that you shall not be disturbed ” ; 
and without waiting for consent, she went 
away down the platform. 

‘‘She’s no goin’ to rin off wi’ them, 
surely,” said the old woman anxiously. 
“I'd be surprised at naething the day— 
after Madge Simpson havin’ the impidence 
to name twa shillin’ for that good copper 
kettle.” 

“Ye can see this is a real lady, grand- 
mother,” said the sick girl reproachfully. 
But the grandmother went to the waiting- 
room door to watch what was going on. 

Miss Clementina stood talking to a tawny- 
visaged official—no other than Will Brown, 
Alison’s grandson. If the old woman had 
been near enough, she would have heard 
her say : 

‘* I want these two changed for two first- 
class tickets, and I want you to give them 
into the charge of the guard of the through 
train, so that he need not disturb those aged 
and suffering people unnecessarily. And 
here is a trifle more than the difference 
in the price of the tickets, to enable him to 
render them any little service possible during 
the long journey. You will see this done 
for me ?”’ 

Will promised. ‘Are you going by this 
through train yourself, lady ?’’ he asked. 

«¢ Yes,” she answered.” 

‘‘ And do you all wish to be in one 
carriage?” he inquired next. It was her 
reply to this which decided his subsequently 
expressed opinion that she was ‘‘a queer 
little body, for she answered briefly : | 

‘‘No; I am travelling third class myself.” 

Then she resumed her walk up and down 
the platform. She watched Rab Bethune 
pause in his promenade, take an open letter 
from his pocket, and read it carefully 
through. It was a long letter, closely 
written on foreign paper. She watched the 
young man restore it to its envelope, fasten 
it up, and gaze reflectively at its super- 
scription. Presently, he opened his travelling 
bag, took out another envelope, and went 
into the booking office. She took no more 
thought of him for a few minutes, when 
passing the booking office window, she 
happened to see him apparently dictating 








something to the clerk. In a moment he 
stepped out with two letters in his hand— 
and as he resumed his walking to and fro, 
he kept looking at them both as if some 
point concerning them was still being 
debated in his mind. 

‘““A story is -going on there,’ decided 
Miss Clementina Kerr to herself; ‘‘ some 
romantic misery, of course. Well, let him 
be thankful for it; but how can he be, since 
he cannot know yet how it feels when one 
has as little to fear as to hope.” 

The sharp face slightly contracted, and 
this time the little woman extended her 
walk to the very end of the platform, where 
it ran right out beyond the gaslight into the 
darkness of the night. 

What a life was hers to remember! One 
long struggle for bread, a bitter struggle with 
others’ incompetence, with folly, with fatuity, 
aye, with sin! That the bare right might 
be done she had been forced to speak sharply 
and to deal sternly. Because she would not 
refuse to face facts, because she would not 
utter soft falsenesses, those who had sur- 
rounded her youth had called her hard and 
cold with such persistency ‘that she herself 
had long believed them. She might have 
been happier—or rather have suffered less— 
had she been able to go on believing them; 
but long, long, long ago, one sweet, true love 
had been strong enough to reach her heart 
and thaw the ice about it, and reveal to her- 
self her own power of passionate devotion and 
the exquisite bliss attending it. But it had 
proved like the brief fiery summer of the far 
North, flaming between two winters of arctic 
darkness. It left behind only a grave and 
an abiding sorrow which had to be held 
secret to save it from the smear of unsym- 
pathetic words and the stain of misunder- 
standing. And she had had only to go on 
with her hopeless task of serving the un- 
thankful, rousing the supine, checking the 
fool, and thwarting the evil-doer. She had 
grown strong in her battle with the evil 
forces of this world—strong as trees grow 
which stand stunted and sturdy against the 
wind, the same trees that might have been 
so luxuriant had they grown in sheltered 
places. 

One by one the cares and crosses of her 
life had faded away. The spendthrift father 
and weak, repining mother had gone to their 
long rest. One scapegrace brother was in a 
far colony, doing better under the rough 
guidance of a working-class wife than he 
had ever done amid all his sister’s sacrifices. 
Another brother was quiet in a distant grave 
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(only the manner and date of his death had 
ever reached his sister, and she did not know 
that in his last delirium his one cry was her 
name, and that the one consolation he could 
receive had been a stranger’s pitying assu- 
rance of his sister’s entire forgiveness). And 
her flighty sister, after nearly two trying 
decades of shifting and dubious love-affairs 
and excitements, had married a well-to-do 
old man and settled down as a dotard’s sick 
nurse. 

Then it had seemed to Clementina Kerr 
that with no outside claims upon her time or 
her resources as an artist and an art-teacher, 
she could draw breath; and be a leisurely and 
well-to-do woman. 

It was in this lull that it first dawned upon 
her that harvests do not prosper on battle- 
fields! To her had been the bitter task of 
contending with evil, and she knew that the 
substantial victory was hers, though not the 
joy and exultation of perfect triumph. The 
spendthrift father left no debt behind him— 
thanks to his daughter's vigilance and honesty, 
if none were richer, none were poorer by his 
existence. The brothers’ own careers were 
wrecked, but at any rate they had not 
devastated other lives, as some men do who 
yet. manage to save their own credit and 
fortune. And despite attempted elopements 
and many a lapse into hysteric follies of all 
sorts, the troublesome sister had not finally 
slipped over that terrible precipice which 
engulfs so much faulty and ill-regulated 
womanhood. 

But meanwhile Clementina Kerr had had 
no heart at leisure for the culture of gentle 
friendships and kindly neighbourliness. She 
had even required to thrust such aside that 
she might not falter in some hand-to-hand 
conflict with naughtiness, or to suffer them 
to lapse that she might not fail in mounting 
guard over some reckless folly. Many an 
acquaintanceship which would have been 
ancient friendship by this time had been 
dropped, out of sheer family shame. And 
so in middle age Clementina now found 
herself a lonely woman in a desolate 
life, one whom people respected, and to 
whom they were civil because they thought 
her clever and shrewd. The few who 
knew anything of her past were inclined 
to think she had been ‘“‘a little hard” to her 
own people, never dreaming how much had 
been concealed by her proud reserve, nor from 
how much she had saved many an unwary 
innocent by her unflinching resolution. Few 
have enough imagination to realise that a 
glowing heart and a spirit of fervent helpful- 








ness may go about the world disguised in a 
worn face, a sharp voice, an abrupt manner, 


and shabby clothes. The ‘outward man,” 
like the warrior’s armour, will show the 
dints and stains of battle, and sometimes it 
takes a divine insight to detect that never- 
theless the inward man is renewed day by 
day. 
Then, not very long before this Saturday 
night at Peebles Station, Clementina Kerr 
had suddenly become a wealthy personage. 

A distant relative, whom she had never 
even seen, left her the bulk of his big fortune 
‘as a brave woman, who had kept her family 
from disgracing their name.’ 

What use would all his money be to her ? 
For her own small wants she could secure 
enough for herself, and this came too late to 
set her free from the torments which had 
wasted her youth. Nor was there even any 
reward or consolation in the rough commen- 
dation—nay, it jarred her, for though she 
had never seen this relative, she had known 
much about him, and though his praise was 
in newspaper paragraphs, aye, and in the 
churches, she knew he had been a selfish, 
tyrannous man, who had ground the faces of 
the poor and over-reached the simplicity of 
the stranger. His influence on her father’s 
—_ had been for evil, and if her brothers 

ad shown themselves wasters and prodigals, 
she understood but too well that the 
‘ respectability ” of this other had been but 
‘“‘the better art of hiding ’’"—nay, scarcely 
of hiding, say rather of gilding. For gold 
dazzles the eyes of public opinion, and 
but few dare to demand the same standard 


of morality.in a millionaire as they expect 


in the man who weeds their garden, or as 
they insist on in the recipient of their cast- 
off clothes ! 

On coming into her fortune, Clementina 
Kerr had gone through some of those 
miserable experiences which do so much 
harm to the ignorant and elated, when they 
find themselves in similar circumstances. 
Such experiences made her only a little 
grimmer and curter. There were the lawyers 
with their offers of desirable mansions and 
eligible éstates, there were the professional 
philanthropists who had each some claim 
which should be specially strong upon her, 
there were the speculators so disinterestedly 
desirous of doubling her wealth, there were 
innumerable relations, all of whom declared 
they had always loved and admired her at a 
distance, though they ‘‘ would never be able 
to testify to their admiration as their dear 
dead cousin had so nobly done.”’ 
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Clementina Kerr had one lawyer whom 
she trusted, an elderly man working with 
one clerk in humble chambers in an obscure 
corner. He had carried out her instructions 
in many an “affair” of her father’s and 
brothers’; he had pursued her sister on one 
memorable occasion when she ran away and 
got as far as Folkestone. She trusted him, 
and he knew what manner of woman he was 
dealing with. He did not congratulate her 
on her fortune, he simply asked her : 

‘* What do you mean to do?” 

‘‘ Live as I have always lived,”’ she replied ; 
**T shall never touch any of this money for 
myself. First, I shall travel a little, just as 
I could have travelled without this fortune, 
and then I shall come back to London and 
go into apartments somewhere and look about 
me.” 

He knew this was her method of shaking 
off mercenary importunities. 

Her travels were over before we see her 
thus on her homeward way at Peebles 
Station, and now we know howit is that 
she can take first class tickets for people 
whom she pities, while she chooses to have 
a third class one for herself. 

If, amid the scenes of her family’s father- 
land, Clementina Kerr had had any wild hope 
of lighting upon some oasis, whereon she 
might stay her foot, weary with wandering 
over the wilderness of life, she had been 
disappointed; and so she was on her way 
back to no better ark than a hired home 
in the wilderness of London, with no fresh 
interests strong enough to replace the vivid 
excitement of her life-long pecuniary anxieties 
and plans. 

“As forlorn a creature as there is on God’s 
earth,” she said to herself, standing in the 
darkness at the end of the platform, with 
the signals peering at her out of the mid- 
night gloom. 

She checked herself. She thought of her 
sixty thousand pounds, and her honest 
lawyer, of her civil landladies and snug bed 
chambers, of some kindly artist comrades 
and some bright young pupils; and then 
she thought of the countless myriads in city 
streets who have not where to lay their 
heads, who hear no voices but those of 
insult and cruelty, whose only hope is to 
die in hospital before they perish in work- 
house or gaol. 

“T am a wicked woman!”’ (she thought it 
so vigorously that she seemed to say it aloud). 
‘** And a foolish one besides! ‘As forlorn a 
creature as there is on God’s earth!’ Indeed! 
presently it will be ‘the forlornest creature’ ; 
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and that’s the way that madness lies, for it 
is but insane vanity that ever thinks itself 
up or down into superlatives! I have often 
thought there may be a streak of mental 
weakness in our family to account for all 
our folly and naughtiness. Perhaps it will 
come out plain in me; I must take care. 
This heap of money is enough of itself to 
upset an unstable brain.” 

And as she stood, a sound of hard, sobbing 
breathing, gasps as of a creature in stress for 
dear life, fell upon her ear. They seemed at 
her very feet. Had some hunted dog taken 
refuge in the station? She started aside— 
there was nothing to be seen. 

But she had no time to look around or 
wonder, for at that moment the signals 
changed—the through train was at hand. 
The whole station woke to bustle and activity. 
Hurrying figures seemed to start up at every 
corner. Clementina Kerr threw aside her 
reverie, and hastened to the front; the train 
was already drawing up. She passed swiftly 
along to the waiting-room. The old woman 
and the sick girl were creeping out, helplessly 
clinging to each other. 

‘«Come with me, ’’ she said ; ‘‘ the guard of 
the through train has been spoken to about 
you, and he will put you into a nice carriage, 
and see that you are not disturbed. It is all 
quite right,” she said, as the invalid started 
back at sight of the first class carriage. ‘It 
can be done by a—little—management.” 

“Tts a’ richt,” assured Will Brown, 
coming up behind. 

The pale girl had no idea that she was 
indebted to the lady for anything beyond 
a little skilful mediation, backed, perhaps, 
by a modest douceur. But her gratitude was 
only the warmer for not being overwhelming. 

‘‘ God bless you,” she cried, as Clementina 
Kerr bustled away; ‘‘and may God gie ye 
any blessin’ that ye’re needin’.” 

‘“‘ Nay, that is too big a prayer,” thought 
Miss Clementina, as she hastened on to take 
her own place in the humbler division of the 
train. Will Brown followed her: ‘‘ Wad ye 
like to be by yoursel’, lady?” he asked 
civilly. ‘‘ Yes,” said MissClementina. ‘Then 
here is an empty third—and I'll tell the 
guard to manage it all through if he can,” 
volunteered Will, and Miss Clementina 
thanked him without tendering him any 
oa, 

There was some delay in the start, and 
Miss Clementina, sitting in her place, saw 
Rab Bethune still with his two letters in his 
hand. In wild haste he tore one of them 
open, and transferred its contents to the 
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other envelope. The train whistle was 
already sounding! Rab had barely time to 
call a lad from among the local hangers-on, 
and give the letter to him, accompanied by 
an injunction andafee. The Bethune people 
were known far and wide, and could always 
calculate on being “obliged.” Then, 
thrusting the remaining letter deep into the 
recesses of his huge ulster pocket, Rab 
sprang into his first-class carriage just as the 
train began to move. 

Miss Clementina proceeded to make her 
little arrangements for her own comfort. 
She unfastened her rugs, and disposed of 
them as wraps and pillows, put her hand-bag 
out of the way, and loosened her fur cloak. 
Then she sat down in one corner, with a 
luxurious sense of freedom and solitude. 

But suddenly, a curious shiver ran over 
her ; the little lady felt her own face grow 
pale. Yet there was no sound except the 
clanging rattle of the train, and indeed few 
sounds could be heard above that; nor 
was a thing to be seen, except her own 
possessions and her own shadow. 

But she had become shudderingly con- 
scious that she was not alone! The awful 
sense of another presence was upon her ! 


CHAPTER VII.—AN UNEXPECTED COMPANION. 


Miss Crementina Kerr sat for a moment, 
white-faced, wide-eyed, terror-stricken. But 
silently to endure such a sensation was not 
in her nature. 

“This must be madness,’”’ she thought, 
recurring swiftly to her recent meditations ; 
‘‘this is how hallucinations begin; I must 
probe it to its root at once, and satisfy 
myself of its illusoriness.”’ 

Yet even as she thus resolved the weird 
consciousness grew upon her, and it was only 
by one most desperate effort of courage that 
she braced herself up, and spoke : 

‘‘There is somebody in this carriage,” 
she said in her clearest and calmest tones; 
‘“‘ whatever it is, let it declare itself at once, for 
I shall not rest till I have searched it out.” 

She grasped her umbrella firmly, and 
brought it down sharply on the floor of the 
compartment. 

The train flew onward, but through its 
horrible, mechanical clatter, other sounds 
werenow distinctly audible. MissClementina 
never knew how she got through the next 
moment ; she remembered feeling a curious 
sensation in her hair, and vaguely wondering 
whether it was turning white ! 

A piteous, gasping young voice cried: 








“Do not be frightened ; wait! wait! hear 
me out!” 

And then appeared from under the opposite 
seat, a wild, wan young face, followed by a 
slim, shabby, battered figure, sorely moiled 
in ignoble contact with the dingy boards of 
the third-class carriage. 

Clementina felt her terrible alarm fade 
swiftly into mere annoyance and perturbation. 
She was able to remember that there was a 
railway bell at hand by which she could stop 
the train and call assistance, and at the same 
instant she decided to do no such thing. 
This was not a manifold ruffian, but a 
wretched lad from whom, if a little less 
dusty and scared, she would not have shrank 
as a fellow passenger. If he was flying from 
justice in any form—well! so had her 
favourite brother had occasion to flee, in 
bygone years, long, long before she gave up 
hopes and efforts on his behalf. She did not 
think out these thoughts, they passed before 
her mind like a picture, flashed on the black 
background of the terror which had left her 
scarcely breath enough to gasp: 

‘« Why are you here ? you know you are 
cheating the railway company.”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, thank you for stopping to listen to 
me,” cried the intruder ; ‘1 do not want to 
cheat, but I must get back to London, and I 
have not one penny in all the world. I am 
so sorry I frightened you, I thought nobody 
would get into this compartment.” 

He was standing upright beside her as he 
spoke ; as he finished, he dropped down upon 
the seat and lay there prostrate, his face 
covered with his hands. 

Miss Clementina Kerr sat perfectly still ; 
her nerves had had a considerable shock, but 
she was used to shocks, and held herself well 
in hand. ‘ What painful scenes life had to 
show!” thought she. What materials for 
tragedy might not underlie this frantic 
escapade, and the abject want which had led 
to it, though to unthinking eyes the pitiful 
fraud which was the visible outcome of it all 
might seem sordid and commonplace enough. 
It was odd how, upon her half-stunned 
consciousness, her brother’s image would 
return—that favourite brother, the one who 
died at last in distance and in silence! Over 
and over again, during his life, she had 
fancied that his destiny might have been 
altered, had there been strong and kindly 
hands to use the circumstances which threw 
him into their power, to hold him, as it were, 
from falling further until the grasp of the 
better influences of his life could be renewed 
upon him. But for him there had never 
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been ready that mercy which may be severity, 
that severity which may be mercy! No, 
there had been only injudicious condonation, 
weak, repining blame, or harsh thrusting- 
out; well! that favourite brother was dead 
now—and Clementina Kerr could not tell 
whether her eyes grew moist at the remem- 
brance of him, or at the sight of the prone 
young creature before her, quivering with 
the racking sobs of cruel nervous excitement 
and exhaustion. 

Ah, she had been through terrible scenes 
on her own account—had waited for the foul 
home-coming of drunkenness, had faced the 
frenzy of delirium tremens, had waded 
through awful letters strangely compounded 
of humour, profanity, and remorse, of 
excuse and bravado, had paid out men in 
possession, and negociated compromises 
with harpies of usury! Surely it was not 
for her to start aside from any degradation, 
or to have a hard thought or an averted eye 
for any misery! How should she take it ? 
Should she say that she had had trouble 
enough of her own and must mix in no more ; 
or rather, what she had suffered once, might 
she not afford to pity now ? 

The young man felt a kind hand on his 
shoulder. It was not a mere soft touch— 
there was a strange firmness about it, so 
that it seemed, as it were, to grasp and 
uplift his soul, for the moment he felt it he 
rose from his prostrate agony and sat up- 
right, though he kept his face still covered. 

The train was going at full speed now, 
and action of any kind was not easy on 
account of its swaying motion. Miss 
Clementina Kerr had quite recovered her- 
self, and she grappled resolutely with her 
leather bag. She had been through too much 
suffering not to understand that the homeliest 
creature comfort is often the most sorely 
needed, and must précede any higher consola- 
tion or counsel. In her bag was a tiny flask 
of good wine, intended to sustain her through 
her long night journey: here was somebody 
who wanted it far more than she could. He, 
who was penniless now, was little likely to 
have feasted very sumptuously for some 
hours past, and indeed his ghastly face and 
shivering frame told their own tale. 

“Drink this, it will do you good,” she 
said. This time, under that resolute touch, 
he withdrew his hands from his averted face ; 
but they were trembling too much to be 
trusted with the little goblet as the train 
rocked to and fro. Miss Clementina herself 
held it to his lips, held it there till it was 
drained, for it was but a tiny chalice. She 








had no other provender with her save a 
crisp little loaf, which she broke, and gave 
it to him piece by piece. He did not either 
disobey or demur, though he took the first 
few morsels with evident difficulty. Then 
the generous wine wrought its true purpose 
on him who was “ ready to perish,”’ and the 
wild ghastliness of his face began to abate. 

“‘I hope I did not frighten you very 
much,’ he whispered hoarsely. 

“Never mind that now,” said Miss 
Clementina; ‘let us think about your own 
position. You are committing a fraud: it 
is as bad as a theft. There may be much 
to excuse you, but this fact remains, and the 
question is, how are you to put it right?” 

‘« T have not one farthing,” he cried; ‘‘ but 
if I ever have the money I will send it to 
the railway company. I had thought of 
that—I meant to do that.” 

‘Very well,” answered Miss Clementina 
almost kindly, for his ready appreciation 
of the drift of her remark inclined her to 
believe in the sincerity of his reply. ‘‘ Then 
you shall owe it to me instead of to the 
company, and at the next station at which 
we stop we will pay your fare from the last 
terminus.” 

The young man turned and looked at her. 
The muscles of his face were still working 
nervously. His features were strong and 
good, though scarcely handsome; his dark 
eyes had the agonised expression of a hunted 
creature brought down by a cruel wound. 
There was something in himself quite out of 
keeping with his clothing. It was not only 
that it was shabby, and now rudely soiled. 
It had never been anything but poor and 
common—of the poorest material and the 
commonest construction—it was as unlike 
the last rags of a prodigal son as the mufti 
of a prince in disguise. This did not check 
Miss Clementina’s rising interest, perhaps it 
grew the more sympathetic. There had been 
nothing of the beggar-princess about her own 
history! - 

‘‘ But why should I owe this to you?” 
said the astonished lad. ‘‘I—I have not 
one farthing of my own, literally, and do 
what I may, I shall not be able to pay for a 
long time. Why should I owe it to you?” 

‘‘ Because anybody may receive a favour, 
but nobody must take one,” decided Miss 
Clementina, who had now quite regained 
her self-possession, and with it her usual 
decisive manner. 

‘But it may be so long before I pay,” 
said the lad. ‘‘And—and will it make 
much difference to you ?” 
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Miss Clementina thought of her £60,000, 
and how little that sum would be affected by 
the re-payment or non-payment of this 
trifling loan. But she thought also of her 
faith in human nature and of her inclination 
to be brave and prompt in helpfulness, and 
she remembered that these would be vastly 
increased or diminished by the honour or 
dishonour of this lad’s future action. 

So she looked steadily into his dark eyes, 
and said: ‘ It will make an immense differ- 
ence to me—and to others, too, perhaps. 
Certainly I cannot afford to lose it. But I 
will trust you, and the railway company 
would not. It is not lawfully in your power 
to choose between us.” 

“I can only do my best,’’ returned the 
youth forlornly; ‘ but I will do that.” 

“Do you belong to London? ” asked Miss 
Clementina. 

«« Yes—at least, I live there. I belong to 
London as much as I belong anywhere,”’ 
he said. 

« And your occupation ?”’ she inquired. 

“Tam a law stationer’s copying clerk,”’ 
he answered. 

Miss Clementina knew quite well what 
that indicated. An imperfect, perhaps 
arrested education—a perilous skirting of 
those narrow paths of penury, which over- 
hang gulfs of want yawning beneath any 
unwary step—a hopeless future. So she 
said no more in that direction. Her next 
question was, ‘‘ Have you a father ?”’ 

She noticed that the reply came with 
some hesitancy. Yet it was simply— 

** No.” 

«A mother ?” 

He looked at her pitifully with a quivering 
lip. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘my poor mother is 
living.” 

«« Where ?” asked the lady. 

*«In London,”’ he replied. 

Conscious of her own power and deter- 
mination to help, Miss Clementina would 
have persevered in questioning most people. 
But though this young man looked so 
wretched, and though he was so absolutely 
at her mercy, there remained about him 
a quiet dignity and reserve which made the 
worthy lady feel apologetic in her cross- 
examination. 

Perhaps the true relations of womanhood 
to manhood are never seen more plainly than 
when a really strong woman, sound in soul 
and gentle at heart, finds herself in possession 
of power over the destinies of a man whose 
character, so far as she can see it, does not 








forfeit her respect. The peculiar reverent 
tenderness which affects such a woman in 
such a case, acts in spite of any difference in 
rank or years—nay, even across the gap of 
centuries; for a good woman who has known 
any of life’s struggles and victories, hath 
always a special veneration for any good 
man who hath met defeat therein, even 
though he be but a name on the page of 
ancient story. 

Many an one of Miss Clementina Kerr’s 
acquaintances would have been astonished 
at the gentleness of her words and manner 
as she went on— 

‘‘You know I want to help you. You 
can understand I must question you first. 
As you live in London, and have your mother 
and your work there, how came you to be on 
Tweedside ? ’’ 

He seemed about to answer quickly, but 
checked himself and spoke with much 
deliberation : 

-*T heard something which made me 
think it a duty to go to Tweedside. I 
thought my money would hold out longer 
than it did, and I had reason to expect 
things to be different from what I found 
them. I never dreamed of returning to 
London like this—it was a sudden thought 
at the last moment,” he added eagerly. He 
was evidently quite ready to speak about 
himself and his own immediate movements, 
yet there was something concerning him in 
the background, which he was not minded 
to disclose rashly. Miss Clementina could 
note such reticence without feeling the 
prompt suspicion it generally evokes. She 
had often kept awkward silence herself, and 
knew that it is the penalty which wrong- 
doers inflict. on others, rather than on 
themselves. 

« I did not know what to do,’’ he said; 
“had I stayed longer, I must have looked 
to charity for roof and food. Last evening 
I had made up my mind to sleep out on the 
hills, when I chanced to stray across the bye- 
path which I had happened to learn was the 
nearest cut from where I was to Peebles. 
The distance is about ten miles, and I had 
only two hours to do it in, for I set out just 
before ten. This expedient of hiding in a 
railway carriage came suddenly into my 
head, and I dashed on and got to the 
station two minutes before the train came. 
I was so out of breath that I sat down in 
the dark behind the paling and did not think 
I could move again; but when I heard the 
train I thought I would make one last effort. 
I thought nobody was coming to this carriage, 
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and when you got in, I did not know what 
todo! Oh, you were so good not to be too 
frightened to hear me out!” 

“* Do you know,” said Miss Clementina very 
gently, ‘‘I have not yet heard your name?”’ 

Again there was a slight hesitation. 

“They call me Lewis Crawford,” he 
answered. 

“Now,” said Miss Clementina, ‘my 
knowledge of the world leads me to guess 
that you went to Tweedside on some sort of 
family affairs. Am I right?” 

* At least, I thought it was so myself,’ he 
said. A strange transformation passed over 
him. A sudden haughty sternness effaced 
his forlorn dejection. ‘But it appears I 
have no family. For either I am a discredit 
to my family, or my family are a disgrace 
to me!” 

“Ah, that’s no uncommon alternative !’’ 
responded Miss Clementina with a brisk nod. 
She had often said something similar herself. 
Surely this was a very sensible young man ! 
‘‘ How long have you been on Tweedside 7” 
she asked. 

** Only three days,’”’ he answered. 

‘And for that time you were with your 
friends ?”’ 

‘“‘ Friends!”’ he echoed bitterly ; ‘ but for 
the kindness of strangers I must have begged 
on the roadside, and slept there too!” 

‘‘ Did your kinsfolk know you were in such 
straits?”’ inquired Miss Clementina. 

‘They would not answer my questions,” 
he said, ‘‘so they never asked me any. 
Such curiosity might have acknowledged too 
much kinship.””’ How hard and bitter the 
young face looked ! 

“But you can’t blame them for permit- 
ting what they did not know,’’ argued Miss 
Clementina. 

“‘T don’t blame them for that,” he said 
emphatically. ‘‘ They could not have helped 
me if they would. Nobody could take a 
favour from those who refuse a right! You 
can’t take bread from those who have 
wronged you !”’ 

Miss Clementina considered. This diffi- 
culty, at least, had never beset her. Her 
own lot had been not to need to take bread, 
but to be asked to give it to those who had 
wronged and spoiled her life! She acknow- 
ledged to herself that after all her lot might 
have been worse ! 

“Well, we won’t talk any more now 





of the people who were nasty,” she said half | 


playfully. Her womanly tact understood 


that great exhaustion and irritation require | 


much the same calming and soothing which 
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one bestows on a tired and fevered child. She 
knew this by having often craved for them in 
vain, for this world, alas! is not yet imbued 
with that tender mercy which does not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking 
flax. ‘‘We won’t even think just now of 
the people who were nasty,” she repeated ; 
‘rather tell me about the strangers who 
were kind to you.” 

Again there passed over his face that swift 
change of expression which is only possible 
to a highly-strung, sensitive nature. His 
countenance beamed with a soft radiance. 

“The first was a young lady,” he said ; 
‘she saw me sitting in a field in the rain. 
I saw her watching me from her door, and 
so I moved. But presently she came out 
and said—‘ Her grandmother asked wouldn’t 
I sit in their cottage till the shower was 
over?’ And after we had talked a little I 
went. And the old dame was so kind to 
me. She made me dry my clothes, and set 
supper before me. She seemed very deaf, 
and did not say much. The young woman— 
she was quite a lady—talked to me, and spoke 
so nicely, so that I could not help being 
quite frank with her.” 

“IT think you told them more than you 
are telling me,” said Miss Clementina. 

He gave a sorrowful smile, and did not 
deny the impeachment. ‘‘ When we are 
first hurt we can’t help crying out,” he said; 
‘‘ but who would keep on crying out?” 

‘‘ Well, proceed,” said Miss Clementina. 

“‘ They had only two rooms in their little 
cottage,” he went on; ‘‘ but they told me I 
could sleep in an out-house they had, which 
was dry and warm; and then the young 
lady went away and left me with her grand- 
mother. And I found she’d been. putting 
things ready herself—sheets and blankets, 
and even a New Testament, and one or two 
little books.” 

“‘There’s a deal of real charity in the 
world,” commented Miss Clementina. ‘‘ This 
is doing me more good that any sermon.” 

“They would give me breakfast again 
next morning,” he narrated; ‘“ but I could 
see they must be poor—they had only por- 
ridge and milk. How could I go on taking 
more from them?” 

** People who have only porridge and milk 
can generally afford to give you half of it,” 
said the lady. ‘‘ Few who have coffee and 
caviare are so well off!” 

‘‘ Besides,” he went on, ‘there was 
another reason why I felt I onght to go 
at once. I thought\it might get them into 
difficulties if it was known I was there. I 
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had heard that landlords——” and there 
he stopped. 

“So ho!” thought Miss Clementina; ‘so 
it was at the laird’s house that you were 
not welcome, my young man.” But she 
kept her thought to herself. 

“They asked me to join their family 
worship too,’’ said the lad, in a low, reverent 
tone. “The young lady read a chapter, 
and the grandmother said a few words of 
prayer; and the young lady sang ‘The Lord 
is my Shepherd.’ It made me feel as if——” 
and he paused. 

‘“‘ As if there was really a Heavenly Father 
watching over this wandering child of 
His, is what he would say,” thought Miss 
Clementina; ‘‘and please God, help me to 
do nothing to chill that feeling.”’ 

The train was gradually slackening speed ; 
it was approaching one of the chief stations, 
at which Miss Clementina intended to pro- 
cure a ticket for her companion. She had 
thought it all out during their talk. She 
bade him sit still—she meant to manage 
everything for him. Miss Clementina had 
had to do so much managing in her life, 
that she felt rather “lost’’ when none was 
required. She hunted out a cross, sleepy 
official, and explained to him that ‘ some- 
body who was with her having joined the 
train hastily at Peebles, was without a ticket, 
and she wanted to buy one. 

«You'll have to pay the fare from Edin- 
burgh,” said the man in a surly tone; 
‘that’s where this train starts from, you 
know.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said sk, and counted out 
the money. 

The man looked at her with a grumpy 
mistrust. Had she been attending only to 
her own affairs, she would have probably 
thought bitterly that life had left her but a 
solitary woman, exposed to all the insolence 
of the outer world, except as she might choose 
to ward it off by the unsatisfactory screen 
of paid companionship. But now the official’s 
glum suspicion only made her smile. Those 
who are caring for others rarely feel uncared 
for themselves. 

She went to the refreshment room and 
procured a little basket of sandwiches and 
fruit. There she jostled against that tall, 
handsome young man, whose restless mani- 
pulation of his letters had so interested her 
on Peebles platform. He had stepped from 
his first-class carriage in dainty slippers and 
soft fur cap. She heard him call for a bottle 
of champagne and order a basket of hot- 
house grapes. As she thought of the 








penniless youth whose journey would have 
been so awful but for her accidental succour, 
she could not help feeling that there was a 
cruel and inexplicable diversity of lots in 
human life. It did not quite occur to her 
that she herself, with her strong, prompt 
human help, was a set-off of such consider- 
able weight that it might turn the scale 
against much more than champagne and 
hot-house grapes ! 

As soon as she regained her place, and 
the train was off again, she bade her com- 
panion lie down and try to get some sleep, 
and lent him one of her rugs. He was 
rather reluctant to obey her first behest, but 
once he did so the sleep seemed to come of 
its own accord. Youth and weariness seldom 
fail to secure that best of earthly blessings ! 
and as he slept amid the clanging thunder of 
the rattling train, with his bitter past behind 
him, and his blank future before, his face 
grew mild and soft. He was dreaming of a 
girl’s countenance gazing on him with 
wistful pity; amid all the discordant noise 
his soul heard a sweet voice singing the 
ancient psalm of faith and hope. O happy 
is aman and well is it with him, when his 
hardest waking struggles and troubles come 
in those days whose nights can have such 
dreams ! 

There was no sleep for Miss Clementina 
Kerr. She sat in a corner huddled up, not 
even courting slumber, because she knew 
that when she was excited and exhausted as 
she was now, sleep brought no comfort with 
it, but only nightmare dreams of byegone 
arguments and conflicts with repining, folly, 
and perversity. 

And what was Rab Bethune dreaming 
about? We only know that two fellow- 
passengers who chanced to share the latter 
part of his luxurious journey, whispered to 
each other : 

‘‘ Did you ever come across such a restless 
young fellow? one would think he had 
commited a crime !”’ 


CHAPTER VIIIL.—A BEGINNING. 


Lire jogged on at Edenhaugh. The 
presence of the Misses Gibson did not disturb 
the tenour of its daily course; but it revealed 
to Lesley that monotony and peace are quite 
different things, and that the first may exist 
without the last—just as the silence of a 
summer noon is not disturbed by the buzzing 
of a wasp in the room, which is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently disturbing to the room’s occupant. 

The intercourse between the two sisters 
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themselves invariably took the form of 
sparring — sharp little attacks on Miss 
Helen’s part, and good-natured parrying from 
Miss Bell. It was sometimes hard to believe 
that the latter lady’s equanimity was quite 
real. If it was, it only argued the long 
training in endurance to which a naturally 
easy-going nature had been subjected. And 
its reality was never better proved than by 
the good-humoured thrusts she would occa- 
sionally offer in return; words, tone, and 
laugh equally guiltless of any covert acidity. 
But Lesley was not accustomed to such an 
atmosphere, and it often fretted her, pro- 
ducing on her spirit an effect akin to the 
physical annoyance of dust blowing into our 
eyes, or slate pencils drawn backwards with 
a screech. 

As for Mr. Baird, had he been questioned 
on the subject, probably, in manlike fashion, 
he would have denied that he felt any 
irritation at all. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that during these ladies’ visit he found more 
outdoor interests than usual, and that he felt 
it laid on his conscience to fulfil certain long 
neglected promises of visiting distant neigh- 
bours, farmers, and small lairds among the 
hills, such visits involving long rides, and 
keeping him away from home for hours 
together. Lesley knew quite well that he 
scarcely understood why he did this, and 
certainly never dreamed that he was leaving 
her to anything unpleasant—nay, possibly 
thought this was a good opportunity for his 
neighbourly sociality, since he was not leaving 
her lonely! We all realise for ourselves that 
solitude is not loneliness; but it is odd how 
few of us will realise it for others too! 
Lesley knew that a word of explanation—a 
single complaint—would have made all clear 
to her uncle, but why should she utter them ? 
Nay, she took herself severely to task for ill- 
temper and selfishness, because once, as she 
watched her uncle ride away, she could not 
helpremembering that it was at hissuggestion, 
and not hers, that the invitation had been 
given to the Misses Gibson. 

Yet Lesley could not help liking Miss Bell, 
though that lady often inflicted more pain 
than Miss Helen. She was less guarded 
than her sister, and constantly proclaimed 
on the housetops what the other only 
whispered in secret chambers. Besides, her 
wider sympathies and more impressionable 
feelings, having caught the taint of Miss 
Helen’s acrimony, carried it, diluted and 
coloured by her own nature, over a wider 
area than her sister’s narrow character could 
have commanded. 





It was the day of old Alison Brown’s 
funeral. Breakfast at Edenhaugh was rather 
earlier than usual, because Mr. Baird had 
some business which it was necessary to 
despatch before he attended to pay the last 
marks of respect to his old neighbour. 

«« It’s very good 0’ ye to fash yersel’ for the 
puir auld bodie,’”’ said Miss Bell; ‘ there’s 
few would do it if it was to cost them trouble, 
though they might tak’ it in their way, like. 
An’ what for suld ye, Mr. Baird, for she’s 
leavin’ nane behint her to be pleased or 
huffed? I expect her grandson, this Will, 
will live a’thegither in Peebles noo.” 

‘It’s very proper of Mr. Baird to do what 
he’s doing,’ contradicted Miss Helen; 
‘‘ what a thing it would be for the parish if 
all kept themselves off it, as Alison did! ”’ 

“‘T am going to follow my old friend to 
her grave,” said Mr. Baird seriously, “ be- 
cause I really liked her, and honour her as 
one who has fought life’s battle bravely and 
well. I should have honoured her equally, 
if, after living and labouring as she did, it 
had been God’s will that she should take 
parish pay. For had not she earned it, 
carrying out every one of Paul’s conditions 
of good works—bringing up children, show- 
ing kindness, and furthering godliness? 1 
tell you what, Miss Bell, the life of such as 
Alison Brown is one long giving out to the 
world, and taking from none but God. And 
such are God’s true ladies, and not those 
who live at ease, thinking only of sparing 
themselves.” 

‘* Weel, weel,” ©"jd Miss Bell, ‘‘ I suppose 
it willna be a big faiheral.” 

‘I daresay not,’’ answered Mr. Baird; 
‘‘ Alison has done most of her kindnesses to 
those who don’t repay on earth—the very 
young, and the very old, and the dying! I'll 
engage she was warmly welcomed in 
Heaven !”’ 

‘‘T should have thought, Mr. Baird,” re- 
marked Miss Helen, ‘‘ that you were one of 
the new school folk, who don’t believe in 
mourning or funerals, or monuments, or any 
of the other good old plans for keeping us in 
mind of our mortality.” 

‘‘T don’t believe in the promiscuous atten- 
dance at funerals,” answered the master of 
the house, ‘‘ Why should we go to see the 
last of a man’s dead body, whose living face 
we scarcely cared to meet ? But,” he added, 
unconsciously revealing the cynical pain 
which underlay all his tolerant kindliness, 
“if any of us go only to the funerals of 
those whom we really love, admire, and 
venerate, we shan’t go to many in the 
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course of our lives! Iam going to Alison’s 
funeral for my own sake, not for hers—I 
am not thinking of her ‘ mortality’ or my 
own. I want to kindle the torch of my life 
at the too-fast fading fires of a good woman’s 
memory. As for mourning,” he went on, 
‘“‘T don’t think it matters much to men, but 
I can fancy a plain black gown comes kindly 
to a woman’s sad heart ; for I’ve noticed one 
or two who drifted into the garb when it was 
not the dead they were mourning, but the 
living they were grieving over.” 

‘* Crossed in love, and making themselves 
attractively pathetic, to get a new string to 
their bow,’’ was Miss Helen’s comment. 
‘«Tt’s the sort of thing Bell there might have 
done, if she had not had me to look after 
her. Don’t you take to such folly, Lesley!” 

There the conversation was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by Mr. Baird rising from 
the table on the announcement that his 
horse was waiting for him. He apologised 
for his enforced departure, and left the ladies 
to complete their meal at leisure. 

‘An’ now LEdenhaugh’s morning is 
mapped oot, what are the rest of us going to 
do the day, gude folk? ’’ asked Miss Bell; “I 
aye like to have a ploy planned; then I 
feel at rest in my mind.” 

‘‘Whether it is worth carrying it out 
or not,”’ remarked Miss Helen. ‘“ For my 
part, I shall take the opportunity of Mr. 
Baird’s absence to turn my grey skirt. I 
had it in wear till yesterday, and I’ll make 
it as good as new by to-morrow; so J shall 
not have wasted my time.’ Miss Helen’s 
personal pronouns were generally emphatic. 

“I’m thinking ye might turn your auld 
claes as your regular work at home, Helen,” 
laughed Miss Bell, ‘‘an’ na keep them to 
pass awa’ a holiday, when ye might be 
restin’ your eyes wi’ the sight o’ God’s 
creation. But there’s na rest in you—you’re 
aye fyking. I hope you're na sae notable, 
Lesley? It wad be an awfu’ warld gin ilka 
bodie was sic perfection! Maun ye be at 
the dairy or at the preservin’—or can ye 
afford to tak’ a wee stravague ?” 

“The day’s work is started, Miss Bell, 
and so I’m ready to go anywhere,” Lesley 
declared ; adding, with a slight hesitancy : 
“But I should like to go first to Gowan 
Brae. It’s holiday time and the servants 
are very busy, and Mr. Logan himself will 
be away where uncle is—so if little Jamie 
came with us, it might be pleasanter for 
him than idling about alone.” 

“Tl go with you,” Miss Bell promptly 
assented; “an’ then, as it’s only you and 











me, an’ no Helen, we'll gae on to auld 
Jean Haldane’s. I'd as lief gae that gate 
as ony ither. We've a’ the morning before 
us, an’ we'll tak’ it easy, an’ no mak’ a toil 
o’ a pleasure.” 

‘The funeral will come off about noon, 
and Mr. Baird will return punctual and 
hungry, you may be sure,” warned Miss 
Helen; ‘“‘so mind you are not late. And 
I was thinking, Lesley, that this afternoon, 
if your uncle can let us have the horse and 
chaise, we might drive over and call at 
Bethune Towers. That has been deferred 
long enough.” 

Lesley felt this was meant as a reproach, 
and rashly rebutted it: ‘ From what uncle 
remarked,” said she, ‘‘ I fancy the laird had 
felt his son’s going away; and it is scarcely 
kind to intrude too soon on a family on 
these occasions, though such don’t permit 
of the formal seclusion of real bereavement 
or trouble.” 

*‘ Hoot!” said Miss Helen, with contempt; 
“if anything ailed the laird it would be the 
gout or the factor’s accounts, and not his 
son’s going to London. Young men are not 
so sentimentally missed in their own house- 
holds. It is only the romantic dairymaids 


! whom they leave crying behind them. And 


here let me warn you, Lesley ’—Miss Helen 
spoke with great deliberation, and then 
paused, while poor Lesley’s heart thumped 
in consternation as to what was coming— 
‘let me warn you, Lesley, that it’s not 
wise of you to saddle yourself with too much 
interest in Jamie Logan.” (Lesley breathed 
again.) ‘‘He’s neither kith nor kin of yours, 
and, indeed, he’s very scant of any kith or 
kin, seeing he’s got neither uncle, aunt, nor 
cousin. If you encourage him he will just 
get into the habit of looking to you for 
everything, and that won’t be always con- 
venient. It can’t be helped for those who 
have folks of their own hanging on to them, 
but those who have none—like you, Lesley— 
should be thankful, and think twice before 
they bring troubles on themselves. Nobody 
has any claim on you but your uncle, and 
he will never burden you much.” 

Lesley did not answer. It was not to this 
hard woman that she could disclose that all 
her nature was yearning to have some claim 
made on its forces, since the round of little 
loving duties which Mr. Baird would insist 
on repaying with so much appreciation did 
not half absorb its latent energies. Her 
uncle “not much of a burden!” Why, 
Lesley was always touched to a tender 
remorse when she noted the wistful gratitude 
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with which he accepted her remembrance of 
his little ways, or her efforts to gratify his 
little wishes. It seemed as if she could do | 
so little, who would fain have done so much. | 
It never struck her that her uncle recognised | 
the exquisite devotion she poured into these | 


something went wrang at prayers, an’ Jamie 
was putten oot, and he’s had a whippin’. 
He’s a gey stubborn chiel.”’ 

‘*T will go upstairs and see him—I won’t 
detain you many minutes, Miss Bell,” 
explained Lesley, ushering her companion 


hourly trivialities, like rare wine into a/| into the solemn-looking dining-room, hung 


homely vessel. 


house than Edenhaugh, and the Logans 
had long been the wealthiest tenant farmers 
in the neighbourhood, though, for some 
subtle reason, a certain precedence was 
always conceded to Mr. Baird. As the 
visitors walked up the little winding avenue 
which led to the porch of Gowan Brae, 
Miss Bell asked— 

“D’ye think Logan will marry again, 
Lesley ?” 

“I don’t know—I never heard any word 
of it—I don’t think so,” said the girl, to whom 
the very idea had never suggested itself. 

*‘ Logan’ll be gey pleased at your taking 
up sae wi’ his wee laddie,” Miss Bell went 


on; ‘‘ an’ deed, let —" what she will, | 


its a nice amusement for'you, for you've a’ 
the pleasureo’ the wean, without the fash and 
the responsibility. Helen’s aye that prudent, 
that she’d mak’ life no worth having. Not 
but hor word is far better worth taking 
than mine for a’ that, Lesley. It’s 
quite true what she says, that I’d ha been in 
mony @ sair bungle if she hadna saved me 
frae’t. Well, Jamie’s nae lookin’ oot for ye, 
Lesley; I daresay he’d be as pleased to be 
left to rin his ain gate the day.”’ 

“Ono, he won't,” said Lesley, ‘at least he 
will say so if he will; if he didn’t want to come 
to-day, he’d be at the gate to tell me so.” 

** Would he, then ? the impident loonie !”’ 
laughed Miss Bell. ‘An’ are ye goin’ to be 
o’ my sort, Lesley, ane o’ those that the men 
folk speak oot their minds till an’ ha na 
proper respeck for (according to Helen !) 
At that rate, ye’ll be an auld maid, Lesley. 
Helen’s an auld maid too, but that’s anither 
matter. I’ve been too cheap for their honours, 
and she’s been too dear, d’ye ken!” 

Just as Lesley laid her hand on the door 
bell, a red-armed girl crossed the lawn 
carrying a basket of wet linen. When she 
saw the guests, she paused interrogatively— 
Miss Lesley being a familiar household 
friend, honoured by the absence of ceremony. 

“Where is Master James, Betty ?”’ asked 
Lesley. 

“Up to his room,” the girl answered, 
adding with slightly lowered voice: ‘‘ The 
maister wasna ow’re pleased the morn, and 


| round with darkly framed engravings of the 
Gowan Brae had richer land and a larger | 


sacrifice of Isaac, the death of Absalom, and 
the murder of Abel. 

Miss Bell sank into a big armchair, and as 
soon as Lesley was out of hearing, proceeded 
to beguile the interval by questioning the 
red-armed girl: ‘‘ How many servants are 
there noo at Gowan Brae? Is there any 
truth in the gossip that the maister takes 
the bit drappie? Would the red-armed 
damsel and her fellow domestics like a new 
mistress—or not? Whether anybody else 
beside Miss Lesley ever came sae friendly 
aboot the place?” pointing the last question 
_ with the sly hit, given with a laughing shake 
| of the head, ‘‘ that well-aff widower’s bairns 
| were aye interestin’ ! ” 
| A family so small as the Logans, inhabiting 
/a@ roomy old house like Gowan Brae, had 
| plenty of snug spare chambers. But these, 
with ail their bountiful plenishing, were 
| delivered over chiefly to moth and rust, and 
the bedroom of the only son was but a great 
bare closet at the end of a lonely passage. 

As she approached its door, Lesley heard 
a strange knocking sound. It was made 
by Jamie himself, seated on the edge of 
his bed, and kicking an old chest that stood 
against the wall. His face was flushed and 
rebellious, but evidently he had not shed 
a tear, till he looked up and met Lesley’s 
kind eyes, and then the stifled sobs broke 
freely forth. 

She did not ask a question. She knew 
all about it only too well beforehand—all 
about the heated irritable father, venting 
some annoyance of his own on some childish 
foible at which, on another occasion, he 
would have only laughed. It was this which 
perplexed and hurt Lesley in Logan’s 
dealings with his boy; not that he was 
sometimes angry—too angry even—but that 
his anger did not in the least depend on 
Jamie’s own right or wrong, but wholly on 
his own mood as influenced by market 
prices or the awards of agricultural shows. 
Jamie could tell her all about it as a relief 
to himself. But what could she say in such 
a case? She patted his hands with her 
gentle soothing touch and said, “‘O Jamie, 
I am so sorry, I am so sorry.” And so he 
grew a little quieter. 
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‘*T didn’t mean to be naughty,” he cried ; 
“the doggies made me laugh at prayers. 
I could not help it. And when father put 
me out, I only said I could not help it. 
And then he said I was impudent. And he 
said I ought to be punished as openly as I 
sinned, and he took me back into the 
parlour—and beat me before them all!” 
And new rage rose in the child’s heart and 
dried the tears upon his cheek. 

What was Lesley to do? How could she 
soothe the child’s outraged innocence, and 
quench his sense of burning shame, without 
doing in some measure what must not be 
done—to wit, casting doubt or blame on 
the wisdom or righteousness of the parent ? 

“You see papa wants his little boy to be 
so good and reverent,’ she said, ‘‘ that he 
gets almost beside himself when he thinks 
his Jamie is not behaving himself well. 
Prayer is the time when we speak to God, 
and He speaks to us, and we should listen 
quietly and be reverent.”’ 

** Nobody else saw how funny the doggies 
were,” sobbed Jamie; ‘‘but if God sees 
everything, He saw ’em, and He wouldn’t 
wonder that I laughed.” 

“T had come to take you to Edenhaigh,” 
said poor Lesley, with a helpless wiza to 
change the subject; ‘‘and your father has 
told you to stay up here. Did he remember 
that this is the day when I generally fetch 
you?” she asked, vaguely wondering if it 
would be a sin against sacred filial duty if 
she could find a way of escape for the poor 
little prisoner. 

“ He didn’t say anything about it. I wish 
I'd asked him, and he might have let me 
out.” (Jamie already realised that his 
punishments were guided by circumstances, 
but was as yet ready to accept these un- 
reasonable alleviations, without resenting 
their injustice.) ‘‘ But now I must stay here, 
as that was the last father said,’ added the 
loyal little heart. 

“Yes, so you must,” Lesley answered 
with a firmness which she felt she addressed 
rather to herself than to the child. ‘So 
what can we do to make the best of it? 
Here is your slate, and I will set you a few 
sums. There’s nothing like work for waiting 
times. And now wash your face, and comb 
and brush your hair, and you will find it will 
be easier for you tofeel good and happy again.” 

While the child was following her in- 
structions, he said pitifully: ‘‘I wish I did 
not so often wish to laugh at prayers. It’s 
so queer! I never laugh then when I’m at 
Edenhaugh.” 





Lesley understood why. In her uncle’s 
house there was no preceding conversation 
or incident calculated to give a tickling sense 
of incongruity. Further, when Jamie was 
at Edenhaugh, the family worship, always 
brief, was curtailed to the reading of a single 
New Testament incident, and the united 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. Lesley 
knew all this, but to Jamie she only said: 

“You should always listen to what is 
going on, and try to understand. Do you 
know what was read this morning ?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t,’”’ he answered, lifting up his 
clear, blue eyes; ‘ but I know we are going 
through the second part of Jeremiah !”’ 

‘‘ Now, Jamie,’’ Lesley exhorted, as she set 
open the little dormer window and let the fresh 
hill breezes sweep into the stuffy chamber, 
“you must be as good and quiet as possible 
all day, and then, perhaps, in the evening, 
papa will let you run down to Edenhaugh.” 

And if the hot rage and shame of the little 
lad’s heart was soothed away as he lifted his 
apple-like face for a parting kiss, it was all 
due to Lesley Baird. People who said care- 
lessly that ‘* Logan’s little boy was wonder- 
fully gentle and good, considering his father’s 
rough and careless ways,” recked too little 
of those outer influences which always 
intrude on the tendency of parental training 
to supplement or to contradict it, either for 
good or for evil. May not the world-old 
problem—how it is that the good Joash is 
the son of wicked Ahaziah, and that the evil 
Manasseh is the son of the godly Hezekiah, 
find at least a partial solution here? The 
scoffers and mockers surround the child of 
the righteous man, throw ridicule on his 
father’s thoughts and ways, and triumph 
when they can pervert him from them. On 
the other hand, good people of the sweetest 
and truest type take pity on the worse than 
fatherless offspring of the wicked or indif- 
ferent, and strive to fill his heart with pure 
and holy images, while with reverent hands 
they veil his deformed ideal of fatherhood in 
swathings of filial duty and reticence. And 
then a thoughtless world cries out that ‘ it 
cannot matter much what training a child 
gets, for the best brought-up often turn out 
the worst.”” The world is so thoughtless, so 
disinclined to careful observation and mental 
effort! It is an old wail, ‘“‘ My people doth 
not consider.” 

Lesley went slowly downstairs, feeling 
strangely sad and sobered, yet little knowing 
—as none of us ever know—that this was 
the opening scene of one of her life’s 
supremest struggles. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE DEAFNESS OF JEAN 
HALDANE, 


Te two ladies left Gowan Brae, and 
proceeded on their walk in silence, till Miss 
Bell remarked— 

‘I’m glad to find that Mr. Logan doesna’ 
tak’ up wi’ the new notions o’ sparin’ the 
rod and spoiling the child. By all ane hears 
he’s no ganging sic’ a richt gait himsel’ that 
ane wad think he wad tak’ ony trouble aboot 
the bairn.” 

“‘T don’t think he does,” said Lesley 
rather quickly. ‘It takes a great deal more 
of what he would think trouble to keep a 
child good than to punish it when it is 
naughty and he is in a bad temper.” 

‘“‘ Well, well, Lesley, now-a-days, ye can’t 
call a child badly brought up in a house 
where there are family prayers,’’ said Miss 
Bell, with easy acceptance of conventional 
standards. ‘‘ The servant girl says the boy 
is @ little rin th’ rout, neither to bind nor to 
loose.”’ 

“ People forget that they have the whole 
charge of him in a way that would not 
happen if he had a mother to prevent some 
naughtiness, and to keep other naughtiness 
to herself,” said Lesley. 

“Lads are aye kittle cattle,” observed 
Miss Bell, ‘I like ’em weel eneuch mysel’ ; 
but it’s no use likin’ ’em owre weel, for they 
are sure to break your heart. They never 
really care for ye, Lesley; ye may wear 
yersel oot for them for years, and then 
they’re awa’, an’ its oot o’ sicht, oot o’ mind, 
and gin your fash is no a’thegither wasted, 
some ither woman gets the guid o’t, wha 
gives a gliffer o’ scorning when she hears 
your name, or at best thinks she’s an angel if 
she’s barely civil to ye.” 

«Men can be as affectionate and as faith- 
ful as women,” persisted Lesley. 

Miss Bell laughed. ‘An’ that’s no sae 
unco’ faithful,” she said. ‘ Luik in your 
ain heart, Lesley—no just now maybe, but 
whiles—an’ ye’ll see there’s no muckle to be 
expected frae the lave. Time an’ tide are 
owre muckle for a’ o’ us.” 

To this Lesley made no reply. She was 
silently wondering if Rab Bethune could 
have thought her indifferent or unkind to 
go on with her needlework on that after- 
noon when he had called at Edenhaugh 
to announce that he had secured the appoint- 
ment which would take him away from his 
native glen (except, perhaps, for very fleet- 
ing visits) for at least two years. It had been 
easier for poor Lesley to go on with her 





work than to raise her eyes! But would 
Rab understand that? Ah, surely, one 
should learn from one’s own experience to 
trust that the true love and faith of others 
may underlie what seems to us a contrary 
appearance ! 

** Aye, its a’ bonnie, bonnie!’’ cried Miss 
Bell, as they emerged from the Gowan Brae 
Avenue, and a wide sweep of green hills rose 
before them, dotted here and there, in the 
distance, with white, pleasantly wooded 
houses, or little roads of grey cottages. ‘An’ 
there’s Polmoot! My eyes aye gae straight 
hame ! 

Oh, were we young now as we ance hae been, 
We should hae been gallopin’ down on yon green, 


And linkin’ it owre the lily white lea 
An’ werena my heart licht I wad dee ! 


No’ but my heart’s licht eno’! An’ why 
not? There’s no muckle i’ the warld that’s 
worth fash! The gravest beast’s an ass, 
an’ the gravest man’s a fool! I aye think 
those green knowes are to me like Jordan 
was to Naaman, for ‘ they gie me the heart 
o’ a little child.’ I’m never weary o’ think- 
ing of them, and writin’ aboot them, and the 
folk that live amang them.” 

‘Tt must have been very sad for you when 
Polmoot passed from your name, and you 
left the glen,” said sympathetic Lesley, who 
never said one word of her own deep love for 
her native place, and somewhat illogically 
believed that the fluent love must be still 


deeper ! 
Miss Bell laughed silently. ‘* Weel, 
Lesley,” she confided, ‘‘I wasna just sae 


unco sorry. I’d been gey wearie o’t, aft 
and aften. Its vera weel to write aboot the 
sunny days o’ summer time, and the auld 
friends, and the bit pretty stories that ane 
heard, maybe, ance or twice a year. Ane 
doesna write o’ the spells o’ rain and snaw, 
and never a body comin’ ben, an’ na change 
o’ meat. The house that looks best in a 
picture isna the best to bide in. Na, na, 
Lesley; I just took our flittin’ unco weel, 
and saw the consoling side o’t, and hoo it 
was the Lord's will, and we shouldna mur- 
mur. Resignation is wonderfully lichtened 
to a body whiles! I can come and tak’ a 
luik at the auld place and can think o't 
in Edinbro’. The Tweed’s rinnin’ at my 
side and the green grass springing under 
my feet, often and often when I’m ganging 
up and down Princes Street, and yet, at my 
ither side, so to say, there’s the life o’ the 
shops and a’ the folk. It wud ha’ been gey 
dowie for Helen an’ me to go on livin’ at 
Polmoot. I canna be fashed wi’ the gentry, 
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and she wadna ha’ let me be happy wi’ the 
cottars. Now in Edinbro’ whiles, there’s a’ 
the people i’ the shops that ane can get an 
excuse to erack wi’ owre their counters, 
wi'out making ‘too free,’ as Helen aye 
ca’ed it, if ane sat doun and took a cup o’ 
tea ina kitchen. Na, na, to tell the truth, 
Lesley, leavin’ here was a greater cut up to 
Helen than to me, for, ye ken, here she was 
Miss Gibson 0’ Polmoot, and she stood 
between the castle and the cottage, and 
there wasna anither precisely the same. 
But in Edinbro’ we’re just twa auld maids 
in a flat—and if there’s ane thing that 
reconciles her to my bit writings, it is that 
nae ilka bodie writes ’em, and it is a kind o’ 
distinction like, and gars the ministers tak’ 
notice o’ me, because they want me to doa 
wheen verses and sic like for naething, to 
help their bazaars. An’ I'd as lief do it as 
not, it’s a better pastime than knittin’ or 
embroidery. It’s real divertin’—garrin’ the 
words clink !—and here’s Jean Haldane’s 
cottage. And is the bodie settin’ up hersel’ 
wi’ white curtains and a China pot of flowers 
—save us a’.”” 

‘‘O that is the doing of Mary Olrig, the 
grand-daughter,’ explained Lesley; ‘but 
she went away to London yesterday. I 
should have liked to say good-bye to her, 
but she sent ine down a message that she 
had to hurry away sooner even than she had 
thought. She has got work in the Telegraph 
Office, and it appears that her appointment, 
though secured for her, could not be formally 
ratified till she was on the spot. I am glad 
we have come here to-day, for I should think 
Mrs. Haldane must feel lonely.” 

“ Hoot, Lesley ; is’t Mrs. Haldane ye ca’ 
her? She’s just Jean wi’ us, neither mair 
nor less,’’ said Miss Bell, striding in at the 
open door, and hailing the mistress of the 
house with blunt good nature—‘ Here’s 
Jean, honest wifie, scrapin’ her potatoes. 
Hoo are ye the day, Jean? but I needna 
ask, Ye're gettin’ younger instead o’ aulder, 
like the lave. An’ your bit carpet to the 
floor, and the gran’ knitted shawl aboot 
your shoulders, instead o’ the wee plaidie ye 
were sae glad o’ when I gied it ye. Ye’re 
comin’ to your better days in your waur 
anes, Jeanie, an’ its the life o’ an auld 
bonnet to be weel-cockit ! ” 

Jean Haldane was a Scotswoman of a 
very different type from old Alison Brown. 
She was slight and spare, sallow of com- 
plexion, with pure silver hair tucked back 
beneath the severest ‘‘ widow’s mutch.” 
She was a woman of few words, and for 








many years had been very deaf. But her * 


black eyes beneath their dark brows were 
so keen and restless that they seemed amply 
able to-maintain her commerce with the 
world without much aid from speech or 
hearing. ,Poubtless she did not catch much 
of Miss Bell’s garrulous greeting, but the 
smile on her pursed lips could have been 
scarcely more sarcastic had she heard every 
word. Then she turned to Lesley and said 
briefly — 

** Mary’s awa’.”’ 

‘‘Ye'll be missin’ her, sair, sair,’’ said 
Miss Bell. 

*¢ Aye,’’ returned the old dame; ‘“ but 
I’m used to missin’ ; ane wins thron’t.” 

*‘ She will miss you too,” said Lesley. 

‘« She’d have to miss me soon anyway,” 
said Jean. 

‘An’ the young dinna brak their hearts 
wi’ missin’ the auld,’’ commented Miss 
Bell. 

«It’s the Lord’s will,” rejoined the aged 
woman grandly. 

‘“«Tt’s to be hoped she winna gae wrang 
in London,” said Miss Bell. ‘*She’s a 
bonnie lass, your grand-daughter, Jean.”’ 

‘*She’s nae that ill-faured,’’ conceded 
Jean. Then, changing the subject, ‘* An’ do 
ye fin’ the glen itsel’ as bonnie as ever, Miss 
Bell?” 

‘“«’Deed do I,”’ answered the lady. 

‘* But there’s aye somebody gane,” said 
Mrs. Haldane. ‘ This time it’s auld Alison. 
I'd like to hae a luik at her funeral goin’ 
through the valley—it’ll pass soon noo. 
But my rheumatics won’t let me wait i’ the 
open air, and I canna see’t frae my door.” 

“T’'ll go outside and watch and tell you 
when it’s coming,” volunteered kind Lesley, 
suiting the action to the word. 

‘‘She was a gude woman, Alison,” said 
old Jean; ‘‘ane o’ the smiling sort. She 
lived o’ the sunny side o’ the hill.” 

“« Aye, there are changes, changes!” cried 
Miss Bell. ‘I could ha’ greeted the day 
when Helen an’ I won round the corner, 
and there were sunlight and clouds rinnin’ 
o’er the great green hills, and there was the 
Tweed, like a thread o’ silver, and there 
were Polmoot an’ Edenhaugh, lookin’ as if 
naething were changed. But then there 
was the bit kirkyard, an’ its congregation 
o’ the dead is aye gathering in frae a’ the 
houses round, an’ there maun I luik for my 
faither an’ my mither and the bit bairns, 
and mony and mony an auld friend an’ 
kindly neighbour. As I said to Helen (but 
she didn’t seem to mind), it was just sic a 
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day, mair than thirty years syne, that John 
Atchison was buried.” 

** An’ do you think o’ that whiles yet ?”’ 
asked the old woman, with a glimmer of 
softness passing over her quaint strong face. 
«Then ye’ll no forget that yestreen was the 
vera date? An’ do you min’ hoo ye put on 
a grey print frock that ye had, an’ a bit 





black ribbon round your neck, till your sister 

speired efter who you were in mourning 

for? an’ then ye put on your blue gown 
ain.” 

‘‘ What! did you notice that, Jean ?—an’ | 
did ye guess?” asked poor Miss Bell, with 
a foolish blush on her broad face. ‘‘ Helen | 
never did. She only asked the question in | 
scornin’—an’ said it was a dull like choice | 
o’ colour—an’ I’d got it worn twa whole 
days afore she said that.” | 

The old wife gave her head a knowing | 
shake. ‘Miss Helen gies her tongue mair 
holidays than her head. Whaur ane word | 
serves, she willna use twa. If she’d said | 
mair o’ her mind, she might ha’ gotten less | 
o’ her will.” 

“ D’ye think Helen’s that deep ?”’ asked | 
Miss Bell with a sigh, half of admiration ; | 
“it’s awfu’ to think 0’. A weel, a’s for the 
best! It was a sair, sair pain, an’ I kenned 
I had but the half o’t, and, may be, no the 
waur half; but puir John is no missin’ me 


Helen aye says it’s a Providence I never 
married, I’d ha’ been sic a feckless wife. 
And it’s a’ gane now, Jean, unless the tail o’t 
is i’ my love for auld sangs an’ stories. An’ 
speakin’ o’ stories, Jean, what’s this folk are 
telling abouta ghaist by the Trysting Stane— 
nae sae far frae your vera door? Are you no 
frighted ?—you, a lane woman.”’ 

Out of all Miss Bell’s speech Jean had 
only caught a few nouns, but they sufficed 
for her intelligence. 

‘“‘ Frighted ? Nae!” she said, with her 
quiet, stern smile; ‘I ha’ had ‘the ghaist’ 
sittin’ here, in the chair behint you”; Miss 
Bell started and looked over her shoulder ; 
‘* an’ he’d ha’ been welcome to come again, 
but he wadna. A very ceevil spoken lad.”’ 

‘* What !—it was a living man !—a 
stranger !’’ cried Miss Bell eagerly. ‘‘ But 
are ye sure, Jean,” she whispered ; “‘ are ye 
sure it was a livin’ man? How then did he 
win awa sae unbeknown.” 

*¢ Wha kens ?”’ said the old woman; ‘I 
only hope he did win awa. I hope he isna 
under Tweed waters or lost on the hills.” 

** Who was he? and what was he doin’ 





here ?’’ asked the lady. 


‘“‘He tell’t Mary,” answered Jean; ‘he 
tell’t her a deal, sittin’ here afore me. ButI 
couldna hear what he said. I’m vera deaf 
wi’ strange voices.”’ 

“But didna your grand-daughter tell 
you?” inquired Miss Bell; ‘‘that wasna 
gude manners.” 

‘“‘T tauld her no to fash. I could see a’ I 
wanted to ken wi’ my e’en—that he was a 
poor ceevil wandering lad, in sair trouble,’’ 
returned Jean with her inflexible calmness. 

‘* Ha’ ye tauld this to onybody else, Jean?” 
asked Miss Bell. ‘“Isna it your duty ? 
there’s folk in the village sair frighted. I’ve 
used a night-licht mysel’ ever since, let 
Helen say what she will (an’ she doesna say 
sae muckle, sin’ the lichts are Mr. Baird’s); 
an’ there’s puir Jock, the Edenhaugh 
ploughman—”’ 

‘Has been sober aye since,” said Jean, 
her eyes glittering with stern enjoyment. 

‘“‘ But is’t right 0’ ye to let your neebours 
be sae sair misguidit ?”’ pleaded Miss Bell. 

‘* Naebody’s asked me a question; if they 
had, I wadna ha’ tauld a lee,” said Jean. 

‘¢ What was he like?’’ asked Miss Bell ; 
‘«T saw aman i’ the kirkyard that I thought 
like Mr. Rab, but Helen laught at me.”’ 

‘“‘ Eyes see sae different,” said Jean; 
‘‘ what ane ca’s bonnie, anither doesna.” 


| And thus Miss Bell’s question went un- 


answered. A minute after they heard 
Lesley’s voice calling, and hurried out of the 
house and round the bend of the hill to the 
spot whence they could see the road in the 
valley, along which the humble funeral 
procession was now wending its way. 

The three stood side by side and watched 
it. It was not so small after all. If many 
of those to whom Alison had shown kindness 
could not be there, some others had come, 
perhaps for their sake; also there were 
several farmers on horseback, who had 
ridden from market with Mr. Baird when 
they had heard his errand. When a man’s 
repute is as high, and his character as 
inscrutable as Baird’s was to most of his 
neighbours, people are strangely prone to 
unconscious imitation, and such an one is 
greatly responsible for the distribution of 
honour and respect within the sphere of his 
influence. There are many who would not 
bow to an angel from heaven till their social 
leader had recognised her! And for such it 
is very fortunate when they have social 
leaders who do not mislead them into that 
downward reverence, which is to the full as 
degrading as the idolatry which worshipped 
snakes and cats, and vilest creeping things. 
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‘Weel, weel,’”’ said Jean, as the little 
troop went solemnly on its way, ‘‘ ye were 
a gude woman, Alison, and gin ye meet 
ony o’ our freens in heaven it will be the 
pleasant word you'll carry o’ those you've 
left ahint ye.” 

‘* Loshie, Jean,” said Miss Bell, “‘d’ye think 
that onybody will speak evil there?” 

‘“‘Na,” she said; ‘ but a many Christians 
may have to leave their tongues at the gate; 
an’ maybe I'll hae to leave my ain for say- 
ing sae! Godhelpusa’. When they carry 
us, as they’re carryin’ Alison noo, it’ll no 
matter what we’ve seen or known—but only 
what we've been!” 

“Weel, weel, puir body,” sighed Miss 
Bell, ‘‘doubtless she did her best in her 
sma’ way. It’s a hard life, and a weary 
waiting that’s come to an end at last.” 

“‘ That’s the stuff ye mak’ glorified saints 
wi’,” said Jean, “out o’ much tribulation. 
Ye canna ha’e fruit wi’out scorching an’ 
showerin’, and a’ the course o’ the year. An’ 
some o’ us just stop short o’ getting sweet.” 

Then, as the mourning band passed out of 
sight, the old woman turned and walked 
back to her cottage without a word. But 
Lesley saw a slow tear trickling down her 
sallow cheek, and somehow the girl knew 
the great pain it cost that stout old heart, 
and how fain she would be to hide it. 

“T think Jean feels her old neighbour’s 
death more than she cares toshow,’’ whispered 
the girl ; ‘‘ they were girls together.” 

“She'll be thinking it will be hersel’ 
next,” said Miss Bell lugubriously. 





‘* Perhaps we should not follow her back 
to her cottage,” suggested Lesley. ‘ We 
have to go far round to get home to Eden- 
haugh, and once the funeral is over my 
uncle will soon ride from the kirkyard ; so 
we shall need all our speed to be punctual.” 

Miss Bell was not sorry for the suggestion. 
Somehow, she thought she would not men- 
tion Jean’s ‘‘news”’ to Lesley till she had 
imparted it to Helen, who loved the first 
edition of gossip. In the end, the two 
pedestrians reached Edenhaugh before Mr. 
Baird, and the sisters got time for ‘‘a crack” 
in their bedroom. 

‘Auld Jean heard this stranger telling 
her grand-daughter something which she did 
not ask her to repeat?’’ echoed Miss Helen 
as Miss Bell finished her tale. ‘Then be 
sure she could guess something with her 
eyes that she did not want confirmed with 
her ears, and she would not be told, that 
she might not be able to tell! She’s learned 
those deep tricks when her husband was 
poaching!” 

‘¢An’ noo I mind,” said Miss Bell, ‘‘she 
didna tell me what he was like. I asked 
her, and she managed to put aff my question 
quite innocent.” 

Miss Helen was reflective. She remem- 
bered (with less contempt) that her imagina- 
tive sister had mistaken the stranger in the 
kirkyard for Rab Bethune, and she thought 
with satisfaction of their projected visit to 
Bethune Towers that very afternoon, feeling 
that at least she was not one of those people 
who are apt to lose their opportunities. 
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4 WEST LONDON MISSION. 
By MARY HARRISON, 


HATEVER may be the evil with 
which Missions to heathen cities 

have to contend, the most serious which 
presents itself to the Missions in the cities 
of England, and especially in its vast 
metropolis, is that men know the message 
that has to be delivered and fling it away; 
look it full in the face and deny it or turn 
their backs upon it with languid scorn. 
Rightly or wrongly, the masses of London 
have an ingrained and unutterable con- 
tempt for the ordinary institutions of the 
Christianity they see. In view of, perhaps, 
their own selfishness and exclusiveness and 
unbrotherliness, men of degraded habits, and 
men too who would suffer privations rather 








than act or speak a falsehood or do a single 
act of cowardice, pay no heed to that timorous 
talk about glorying in the Cross of Jesus 
which is accompanied with, maybe, sacrifice 
of time, but not of self. He gave Himself! 
Doubtless there is much that is bad, but 
surely there is also something hopéful in a 
British mob which cannot accept ‘a Christi- 
anity that ignores all its own needs; which 
is a friend of the pious, even a friend’of peni- 
tents, but not a friend of sinners. “It may be 
a patron of them, a reformer of them, but 
unless it is a rrmnp of them, they sternly 
refuse to receive even its words. What- 
ever be its credentials, it looks vile to 
them ; a living lie. ° 
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Happily, the masses know what is Chris- 
tian. Little as they know, they have some 
conception of the Nazarene, vague, and 
limited, and crude enough may be, but con- 
ception bright, and true, and divine enough 
to distinguish between Him and the thing 
they hear and see around them which has 
taken to itself the Christian name. Theirs 
is not incapacity for the true; it is incapacity 
for the corrupt. They decline to believe 
that it is a vine which bears thorns. Their 
instincts go not to names, but to fruits. 
Even where they are as selfish as the people 
they condemn, they can accept nothing 
hollow in the name of Christ. They can 
accept it as infidelity, and believe in it, and 
practise it; but not in the name of God 
and Heaven. Their nature is not so utterly 
corrupt as that. 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and his band of 
helpers in the West Central London Mission 
have grandly recognised this fact, and the 
hope there is for a Christ-like Christianity 
which is first of all true to flesh and blood, 
to its need of a brotherhood which combines 
@ conqueror’s courage with a Saviour’s 
patience. They have discerned in what lies 
the true cause of men’s alienation from the 
Church. Enmity cannot last which has 
made acquaintance with living capability of 
anything for Christ’s sake. To its patience 
with waywardness, its healing for sickness, 
its joy for weariness and sorrow, it is utterly 
weak. It is not used to men who thus 
willingly suffer for it; and in time, to such 
lovely and loveable natures it yields the 
ascendency. Death-stupor and bitter dis- 
dain have gone: it gives its soul for guidance. 
It does it for that something’s sake which 
Paul called the love like Christ’s, shed 
abroad from His disciples’ hearts. Pointed 
then to the fountain of this sympathy, it 
cries, ‘‘ Lord, save, I perish,” to a vitalizing 
Christ in Heaven, with as eager a zest and 
as bright a hope as Peter when his Master 
was by him. 

Wisely, Mr. Hughes, in his West Central 
Mission, has set himself down by the 
people’s side with inhalers, steam-kettles, 
air-cushions, blankets, bed-rests, bandages, 
materials for poultices, babies’ clothes, medi- 
cines, night dresses, sheets and linen of all 
kinds, with hands that know how to put a 
poultice on, to wash a weary face, and (that 
miracle of the sick-room) to brush a sick 
man’s hair. With all that are diseased, he 
would come into terms of friendship. He 
seeks to make “the hem of his garment” 





of the age such opportunity of likeness to 
the soothing goodness of his Master. 

Round about him are hospitals of every 
kind. What the hubbub of the noisy 
dwellings and turmoil of the streets will 
not permit to be cured at home, he 
conveys to the quiet and noiseless ward of 
the hospital. ‘‘I have taken them there 
myself in cabs,” says his Sister Superior. 
And while there they are visited and soothed 
and influenced by a woman’s love. Dis- 
tinction of rank and character are lost to 
them in the pain with pain and in the joy 
of recovery. A Sister’s hand makes the 
husbands’ coffee and looks after children 
and dwelling while bed-ridden mothers and 
wives are away: she is shepherdess of 
the fold while the sheep have no shepherd. 
So the throbbing pain in the body grows 
easier because the sufferer’s mind is not 
anxious. Even in the valley of the shadow 
of death the stricken mother is helped to 
fear no evil, neither to the home which is 
left nor in the possible home which may 
open its doors to receive her if her sickness 
shall darken into the stillness of Death: she 
can keep her soul in quietness. 

For the sick, he provides ‘food con- 
venient.”’ Too little do men imagine how 
rough food and rougher cooking, which 
suits the poor in health, is famine to the 
squeamish appetite of sickness. Beef tea; 
beaten up eggs and milk, served just so 
as suits the particular palate; given, too, 
spoonful by spoonful, wiih a “There, now, 
do take this,” spoken in entreating tones ; 
dainties fetched from an eating house; and 
a delicate spray of Eau de Cologne, are all 
divine ministries of life and slumber to 
intense exhaustion. Death, too, is sacred. 
‘Often they ask me to promise that no 
other hands but mine shall touch them 
when they are dead,” tells its own tale of 
the triumph of a ‘‘ Sister’s”’ hospitable love. 
‘‘Run to Wardour Hall and ask the nurse 
to come,’’ often spoken when serious acci- 
dents have happened, is not far from that 
saying: “If thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” 

Ten Sisters go their daily and nightly 
rounds to bring knowledge of illnesses to 
the Medical Superintendent; then all that 
can be done follows. Six eminent physicians 
and surgeons, who, for such fees as the 
invalids can properly afford, or free, work 
with the Superintendent. Surgical apparatus 
and medicine are supplied. No parents are 
allowed to feel that they are being treated 


sacred. In nothing. has the city Christian | at the price of their children’s bread, or of 
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a debt which will take them months of 
family privation to pay. ‘‘One another’s 
burdens,’ that is the watchword of the 
medical visitants of the sick poor—a rich 
treasure of Christ! Independence of char- 
acter, too, is dear to them, and by these 
ministers of love is not lost. Invalids share 
the cost where they can, but are not allowed 
to lie anxious about it. Helper and needy, 
blending one within another, cannot err in 
this. 

All is free where—as one of those who go 
forth to minister says she has known—ten 
shillings a week has to go to the landlord 
out of eighteen shillings earned by the 
father. No wife nor family sickness can 
hope for recovery where there is but eight 
shillings to provide clothes and food ! 

Infidelity pauses with astonishment at the 
strange tones of the disciple’s voice and the 
gentle touch of her healing hand; and is 
willing to listen to the gracious story of 
Him who taught her these wholesome ways. 
Whether Jesus be Messiah or not, they may 
not yet know; but one thing they do know, 
that whereas they were once sick and friend- 
less, they are now well, and have one whose 
kindliness they love. They have no longer 
word statuettes of Jesus; they have a bit of 
His lavish love made flesh and dwelling 
among them; a singular mingling of the 
human and divine which merits faith in it 
for ‘‘the work’s sake.” A blinding light 
comes down from heaven and strikes them 
down to pray. 

Mr. Hughes, in his introduction to the 
First Annual Report of the Mission, un- 
consciously discloses the mood which alone 
can truly approach the vast people of our 
cities, much more, which can succeed in 
winning them to living Christian faith, hope, 
and love. 

‘‘ We realised,” he says, speaking of the 
origin of his methods, ‘‘ that we were partly 
responsible for the existing sins and misery 
of London.’”’ When men have so come down 
from their pride as to realise not only that 
the multitude deserve compassion, but are 
themselves self-convicted of guilt, the guilt 
of its condition, they may preach with eyes 
and voice which have strange gleams and 
sounds of truth and power about them. 

It was on this account that Mr. Hughes 
and his co-worker, Mr. Mark Guy Pearse, 
put themselves down in the centre of 
London pleasure, ‘‘the Vanity Fair of the 
world; the stronghold of the social evil ; 
the home of society clubs, music halls and 
theatres. Here they have established “a 





colony of workers, a Sisterhood, a Brother- 
hood.” Their model is the Teutonic missions 
of the Middle Ages. It is in its origin 
a Methodist Mission. ‘‘ Methodism,’ says 
Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ had done less for the West 
End of London than for any other spot in 
England or her Colonies.”” Four hundred 
thousand persons of the most licentious 
type in the British Empire “‘we were doing 
nothing for, though there were the most 
costly, elaborate, and artistic provisions for 
the lusts of the flesh.”’ 

Yet is his work Catholic: not one 
sectarian object is aimed at. His desire 
is that all who are evangelised by him 
should join the church of their youth or 
of their preference. 

The work is carried on among young men 
and women in what is at once the greatest 
centre of shop life and lewdness in the whole 
land. As for virtue, not to say religion, the 
country youths who come up to it find it 
persistently against any such thing. A 
beautiful girl “will have to be more than 
human there to stand against the persistent 
attentions of the sensual, wealthy, and 
gentle-born herds which, with all manner 
of skill and wiles, surround her. Her com- 
panions in her work will slight and scorn 
and mock her delicate shame, feeling them- 
selves rebuked by it till it is overcome. It 
is a fiery furnace, to which the furnace of 
the three Hebrew youths was cool as frozen 
marble, and from which nothing can save 
her but the presence of the Son of Man. 
She struggles against it, and suffers long in 
it; but that goes for nothing, it is only her 
own strength. And young men are the same. 
It was but scanty sense in Methodism, with 
its glowing directness, to do more for 
emigrants to our colonies than for these 
thousands of young lives from the country— 
immigrants to a colony of wealthy and 
sensuous pleasure seekers like this ! 

With reluctance and regret, may be, but 
with sad unanimity, the church as a whole 
has abandoned the kingdoms of lust, with the 
easy, natural philosophy, ‘“ they always have 
been, and they always will be.”” Mr. Hughes 
assails them. In the name of Jesus, he assails 
them. 

Among the many loud-speaking truths 
which cry to the ears of the church to-day, 
one stands out fatally clear: London must 
kill lust, or lust will kill London. The 
pleasing and coddling of congregations with 
hymns and music and eloquent sermons, is 
little better than the guilt of Neroic fiddling 
while Rome was on fire. 











A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


ERE harebells are bending with bracken and heather, 
Safe sheltered by mountain peaks steadfast and strong, 
A rivulet braves all the chill Highland weather 
With ripple of laughter and babble of song. 


Awhile in the shade of the rowan it nestles, 
Till Destiny bids it arise and be free, 

And with pebble and boulder it eagerly wrestles, 
And starts on its course to the far-away sea. 


It sings to the mosses and ferns bending over, 
Makes light of the stepping-stones thrown in its way, 
And bubbling around them, new paths to discover, 
Gives music for hindrance, and songs for delay. 





A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 





The breezes re-echo its low merry laughter, 

The sunbeams come wooing with innocent glee, 
And ripple by ripple the rills follow after, 

But ever and always it flows to the sea. 


Now plunging in darkness, where granite rocks frowning 
Make twilight of noonday, it sings out of sight. 

Now flashing and fearless, the solitude crowning 
With foam-wreath and rainbow, it leaps from the height, 


Now on through green pastures, where alder and willow 
Rejoice in its coolness, it girdles the lea ; 

Where lily and iris look up from its pillow, 
Still onward, unresting, it flows to the sea. 


It gives of its fulness to all, open-hearted, 

Makes ceaseless thanksgivings for present and past, 
Till under the sunset, when day hath departed, 

It loses itself in the ocean at last. 


So may our life make the solitude vernal, 
So may its music ring joyous and free, 

Till it mingle at last with the fulness eternal, 
At home and at rest in the infinite sea! 


MARY ROWLES JARVIS, 
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IN LOW WATERS. 


BY THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


I1.—A LITTLE MOTHER. 


Ov day on knocking at the door of a 

house at which I had to make certain 
inquiries, I heard some one stumping 
slowly and heavily along the passage, and 
was therefore not surprised when I found 
the door opened by a man, who, with his 
back against the passage wall, was support- 
ing himself on one leg, his other, which was 
swathed in surgical bandages, being held up 
from the ground. 

‘‘ Broken leg ?”’ I said questioningly. 

‘‘ Fractured ankle,” was the answer ; “ it 
is getting better, but I mustn’t put weight 
upon it yet, I have only been out of hospital 
three days; and I'd a lot better not have 
been out yet,” he added, though rather as 
muttering to himself than addressing me. 

“The hospital authorities must have 
considered you fit to be discharged,” I 
remarked. 

**O yes! that is right enough,” he replied ; 
“the bone bas set, and of course they 
wanted the bed; it is only a question of 
waiting till the limb gets strong. That 
might be a very little ‘only’ to some 
people, but it is a very big one to me. It 
means a case of live horse and you'll get 
grass, though while the grass is growing the 
horse is starving, as the saying is. It is 
dead low water mark with us just now. 
There are five of us in family, I am only an 
eighteen shillings a week man when in 
work, and I have been out of work now 
nine weeks. It goes bitterly against the 
grain with me to do it, but I have to take 
part of what should all—for it is a very 
little ‘all’—go to the wife and children. 
That was what I had in my mind when I 
said it would have been better if I hadn’t 
needed to come out of hospital till I was fit 
to work—it would have been better for 
others.” 

His position was indeed a difficult one, I 
said; and then I mentioned the specific 








object of my call. 


“My wife can tell you 
more about that than I can,” answered the 
man, ‘ but you will have to come indoors to 


see her. I don’t know about misfortunes 
never coming singly, but they have certainly 
come doubly to us this time ; I have got the 
wife ill in bed, very ill. Ifit were not for 
that we should not be so hard put to it. 
When she was well she did a little washing 
and charing just to help to get the children 
clothes, and she could have got more of it to 
do, and would have been willing to do it, so 
that with a little pinching all round we 
might have rubbed along until such time as 
I was able for work again. However, we 
shall have to rub along somehow as it is; so 
come on in, sir, I don’t want to keep you 
at the door all day listening to a song of 
lamentation. I didn’t mean to have said 
even this much, but you know out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
and though I dare say I am a bit rough and 
tough in a general way, I have got a pretty 
full heart to-day.” 

As he finished speaking he commenced 
hopping towards an inner room, beckoning 
me to follow him. The apartment was, I 
could see, the general living room of the 
family ; but the bed of the sick woman had 
been brought down to it. This had been 
done in the first place, as was explained to 
me, because they could not afford to have a 
fire in the bed-room as well as in the living 
room ; and in the second place so that the 
wife and mother, though prostrate bodily, 
might still «‘ give an eye to things.” For 
the poor cannot afford to wholly give 
themselves up to sickness any more than to 
sorrow. So far as is physically possible 
they must die in harness, and this is more 
the case with the women than even with the 
men. It is dreadful to see the extremity of 


illness in which poor women will, for the 
sake of home, and husband, and children, 
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“keep about.” When in such cases the 
flesh at last proves altogether too weak, 
the spirit is still willing, and, as in the 
instance of this poor woman, the sufferers 
will ‘keep an eye on things” from their 
bed of sickness ; will conquer their pain, and 
devise and direct in household affairs, though 
they can no longer put their hand to the 
work. That the particular woman here in 
question was exceedingly ill was evident at 
a glance, so much so indeed that it scarcely 
needed an expert to tell that her illness was 
of a fatal character. Her countenance had 
the worn transparent pain-drawn appearance, 
and her sunken eyes the eager far-away 
look that marks the approach of the great 
change with those to whom it comes slowly 
and painfully. I felt as well as observed 
this, feli borne in upon me the sense of 
solemnity and reverence that falls upon 
even the merest bystander when the shadow 
of death is hovering near. Before I could 
interpose, the husband had mentioned the 
object of my visit, but I at once said: “« We 
will put that aside, your wife is too ill to be 
troubled with matters of that kind.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I am very ill,” she said, speaking 
low and faint; “and though the doctor 
don’t tell me so, and Bill here, poor fellow, 
don’t want to believe it, I know I shall never 
be better.” 

“0 don’t talk like that, mate,” said the 
husband huskily ; “ while there is life there 
is hope, you know, and when I get to work 
again you will be able to have more things 
to get your strength up again.” 

“Tt has gone past a question of getting 
my strength up, Bill,” she answered. ‘I 
would like to get better for your sake and 
the children’s, but, my dear, it is not to be. 
Of course, sir,” she went on, turning to me, 
“T kept up as long as ever I could, and 
when I got that I could not keep up any 
longer, the disease—it is internal cancer 
—had gone too far; I might have held out 
a little longer but for the upset of the 
accident to my husband. When I was sent 
for to go to the hospital, I did not know how 
much he might be hurt, and my blood 
seemed to turn in my veins with the shock. 
Then when I had been and seen him and 
was feeling a little better on finding that the 
accident though bad enough was no worse, 
I had to trudge home four miles through 
rain and cold and got chilled. Next day I 
couldn’t leave my bed, and I haven’t left it 
since, and I know I never shall leave it till 
I am carried from it to my grave. For 
myself, I am not afraid to know it, I am 





glad; I shall be where the weary are at rest, 
and I am so weary, so very weary. Last 
night I dreamed that I saw our Saviour, 
and He held His arms out to me, and I laid 
my head upon His breast, and all my pain 
and trouble left me, and I felt happy—more 
happy than tongue could tell.” Even the 
remembrance of her dream seemed to bring 
a sense of happiness to her, for as she 
finished speaking, she closed her eyes and 
lay back with a sigh of relief, and the pained 
expression of the face was visibly softened. 

‘* How are you managing ?” I asked the 
husband after a brief pause. ‘ Well, as I 
was in hospital when the wife was laid up,” 
he replied, ‘‘ one of the neighbours took it 
upon herself to go and state the case to the 
Relieving Officer. On hearing how matters 
stood, he gave an order for medical attend- 
ance at home; and now we have three 
shillings and three loaves a week as well. 
Then the landlord hasn’t been hard on us, 
and neighbours have been very good in 
bringing the wife little things that they 
thought she might fancy to eat, and mates 
that have been to see me have given me a 
trifle. We have not been forsaken in our 
time of need; anything but that. Friends 
and neighbours have done all they could, but 
they were poor folk like ourselves, and 
couldn’t do much. We have a deal of kind- 
ness to be thankful for, but all the same 
it is a terrible hard struggle with us at 
present.” 

“Who looks after your wife?” was my 
next question. 

‘QO, our Melia, our little girl,” the woman 
herself hastened to answer. ‘She is young, 
won’t be twelve till next birthday, but she is 
a regular little mother.” ‘Aye, that she is,” 
added the father emphatically. ‘Ido really 
believe that if it hadn’t been for her, we 
would have gone under altogether, would 
have had to break up home and go into the 
workhouse. She housekeeps and manages 
like any grown-up woman.” “Here she is,” 
exclaimed the mother at this point, ‘I can 
hear her key in the door,”’ and as she spoke, 
asmile flickered upon the poor pain-stricken 
face. A moment later and “‘ Melia ” entered 
the room. A canvas marketing basket upon 
her arm, and the door-key hooked upon one 
of her fingers, she looked every inch a little 
mother. A reasonably tall girl for her age, 
but already beginning to show the “ stoop ”’ 
that labour beyond its strength brings to the 
tender frame of childhood. She was thin 
not only with the slenderness of youth, but 
with the thinness that comes of continuous 
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hard work and hard fare. Her features were 
regular, the expression of the face intelligent, 
but overshadowed by an air of gravity and 
care that in one so young was saddening to 
behold. The lean bare arms were work and 
weather-reddened and ‘‘ chapped,” and the 
small hands were as hardened and “‘ grimed”’ 
as those of any labouring man. When she 
had taken off her hat and jacket, and en- 
veloped herself in a coarse ‘‘ bibbed ” apron, 
she looked a very emblem of domestic toil. 
A bright, clever, well-looking child naturally 
she should have been a pleasant sight; but 
as she stood there “a little mother,” labour- 
bowed, and with her pre-occupied, care-worn, 
prematurely-aged look, her appearance 
seemed to me simply and solely pathetic. 
There may possibly have been some touch 
of the grotesque about it, but not for me 
standing there in the sick chamber of the 
sorely-tried family, and seeing that this 
poorly-clad, toil-grimed, grave-visaged, ‘‘ old- 
fashioned ’’ little maiden was practically— 
if not in a poetic sense—the angel of the 
house. 

Melia answered her mother’s look of 
welcome with an answering smile. “I 
expect you began to think I wasn’t coming 
back,” she said ; “ but I couldn’t get served 
for ever so long. Fish is cheap to-day, and 
there was quite a crowd round Johnson’s. 
I got a nice little lot for threepence, some of 
them are a bit broken, but they are beauti- 
fully fresh. He wanted fivepence at first, 
but after a while he let me have them for 
the threepence. There is a lovely little 
haddock that I am going to bake with herb 
stuffing for you, the others I'll boil for the 
rest of us—and I better be making a start, I 
suppose it is close on dinner time ? ” 

“ Well on that way,” said the father, “ it 
is after twelve, you'll soon have the young 
‘uns in,” and he had scarcely finished 
speaking when the “ young ‘uns” arrived. 
These were Melia’s two sisters, aged re- 
spectively eight and six years; they had 
of course shared in the poverty of their 
parents, but so far as might be the poverty 
had been tempered to them. As yet neither 
toil nor care had fallen to them, and they 
were still childish children. They came in- 
doors laughing and clattering, and evidently 
in a mood to 


Turn to mirth, all things of earth 
As only childhood can. 


The mother struggled to receive them 
with a smile, though it was clear that the 
bustle and stir of their entry painfully 








affected her weakened nerves. Melia could 
see that such was the case and was equal to 
the occasion. ‘ Dinner is not ready yet, 
dears,” she said, following her mother’s 
example and meeting the little ones 
smilingly ; ‘‘ so you may go and play a 
while longer.” 

‘What have you got for dinner, Melia?” 
asked the elder of the two little ones. 

‘« Fresh boiled fish and potatoes ; a good 
big dishful,’”’ answered Melia, asSuming a 
tone and air of ecstasy. 

‘*O that will be fine,’’ exclaimed the other 
delightedly, and then hand in hand the 
“little ’uns” skipped joyously out of doors 
again. 

“You see,’ Melia remarked to me when 
they had gone, “their noise hurts mother ; 
but of course, poor little things, they don’t 
know how ill she is, it would be a pity they 
should.” While speaking she had been 
taking her parcel of fish out of the basket. 
As she had said some of it was broken, but 
it was all fresh and sound, and was a 
remarkably good threepennyworth, judged 
even by the “ standard of value’’ prevailing 
in such matters in poor districts. ‘ You 
are a good hand at a bargain, Amelia,” I 
said, when she had arranged her purchase 
upon a dish. “I have to get the most I 
can for every penny,” she answered; “ else 
we shouldn’t be able to live at all.” This 
reply led to some talk as to ways and means, 
a subject in detailed knowledge of which 
Melia was far in advance of her father, 
while her ideas upon household affairs were 
nothing if not practical. : 

When I left the house I found myself 
‘‘ wondering ” at the readiness with which I 
had accepted the situation as to the “little 
mother.” It was not till now that I 
reflected that it was a curious thing that it 
had never occurred to me to talk down to her. 
I had discussed the straits of the family with 
her just as I would have done with her mother 
had the latter been well enough to have 
entered upon such a discussion, and had not 
while talking or listening to her felt the 
incongruity between the age of the child and 
the responsibilities cast upon her. In the 
course of subsequent visits, I noticed that in 
this respect it was with others as with 
myself. The doctor, the neighbours, the 
mates of the father, all who came to the 
house seemed unconsciously to comport them- 
selves towards the little mother as though 
she were really some experienced, grave- 
minded woman. 

A fortnight after my first visit the father 
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was able to get to work again, and a week 
later the long suffering mother passed quietly 
away. I had to call at the house on the day 
of the funeral, and I found the little mother 
in her cheap, ready-made mourning looking 
more a little mother than ever. The faces 
of the other two children were swollen and 
blurred with crying, but the little mother, 
though heavy of heart, was dry-eyed. Poor 
child! she had already come to know and 
feel that there are thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears. 

From that time Melia had to trust almost 
entirely to her own resources in the manage- 
ment of the home, and her life would have 
served as a practical illustration of the 
saying current among the poor, that a 
woman never knows when her day’s work is 
done. She washes and scrubs, cooks, sews, 
and markets, and at one or other of these 
things is working all day long and every 
day. I most frequently come upon her when 
she is upon her marketing expeditions. 
She is generally to be found among the 
little crowds that are to be found 
“‘scrouging” around the shops or stalls 
most extensively patronised by the poor 
of the quarter. She works her way through 
the crush with the skill and self-possession 
of an old hand. In scrutinising and 
‘‘ pricing” the goods exposed for sale she 
displays all the coolness and assurance that 
mark the expert—picks out the tenderest 
scraps of meat from the butchers’ trays of 
“block ornaments,” or pounces upon the 
freshest fish on the hawker’s barrow, or the 
largest bunch of greens on the coster’s stall. 
In the matter of bargain-making, of 
‘‘ beating-down ”’ as it is styled among the 
poor, the little mother, as already hinted, is 
well to the front; but on this head she has 
occasionally an advantage over older 
purchasers. The hucksters and hawkers 
and costers, who work poor'‘neighbourhoods, 
constitute a fraternity who are fully entitled 
to say of themselves—as they do—that they 
know their way.about; that if you want to 
“ best ” them you must get up very early in 
the morning. Nor are they in a general 
way men given to the melting mood. 
Nevertheless, more than once when Melia 
has began to chaffer with some hawker or 
coster I have seen the man suddenly take 
note of the sad-eyed, careworn, little face 
raised to his, and his own face has softened, 
and a tender tone has come into his rough, 





hoarse voice as he has said: ‘All right, 
mother, I won’t drive a bargain with you, 
take them away at your own price, with a 
little one in for luck.”” Though, as I once 
heard such a dealer remark when the little 
mother was out of hearing, he would have 
seen any grown woman “ blow’d”’ before 
she should have had the goods for the same 
money. 

A sufficiently sorrowful little mother is 
Melia, though she bears herself bravely ; 
she is no whimpering lady of tears. Rightly 
considered, perhaps, the saddest point of all 
about her is that she is a representative 
personage. These little mothers of the 
poor are a class. They are most the 
mother when, as in the case of Melia, their 
own mother is dead; but they have still to 
take the réle of mother when their own 
mother is widowed and has to go out to 
work, or when they belong to families so 
poor that it is necessary for both parents to 
go out to work in order to keep the wolf 
from the door. Among the poor to say of 
a girl of ten or twelve—or it may be even 
younger — that she is “a regular little 
mother” is to apply a term of commendation. 
And no doubt the little mother of this type 
is in many respects one to be admired, but 
she is also in many respects one to be pitied. 
While yet a child she is called upon to put 
away childish things. Proverbial philosophy 
to the contrary notwithstanding, she must 
carry an old head on young shoulders, must 
be grave and thoughtful and worldly wise 
beyond her years. A child in stature and 
strength, she must do woman’s work and 
contend with woman’s worries, and that in 
circumstances under which woman’s work 
is hard and woman’s worries many. That 
there should be such mothers may be the 
lesser of a choice of evils. None the less it is 
pitiful beyond measure that childhood should 
have to be so sacrificed. This sacrifice is 
one of the hardest of the many hard facts 
of poverty, and, like the other hard facts, 
it is met with infinite courage and patience. 
But courage and patience are not always 
all-sufficient. Under the heavy burdens 
laid upon them the little mothers do some- 
times break down utterly in health and 
spirits ; are smitten—children though they 
be—with a feeling of despair. And in such 
a case it may indeed be that— 


The child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath, 














ANTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
ITI. 


Lge we will turn to the storage of solid 


As our English ants hibernate during the 
winter, they do not stand so much in need 
of food stores as those of hotter lands, and 
in consequence do very little in the way of 
laying up solid food. I have, however, seen 
in my own garden the brown ants carrying 
the seeds of the violet into their nests, and 
cannot conjecture any other use for them. 

In the warmer parts of the world, however, 
there are certain ants which have a most 
remarkable mode of storing solid food, and 
are therefore called harvesting ants (Atta). 
They gather the seeds of various planis, 
mostly those of the grasses, and carry them 
into the deepest recesses of the nest, where, 
as has already been mentioned, the air is 
moist and warm. The result is that the 
seed begins to germinate, and as soon as the 
young sprout makes its appearance the ants 
bite it off, and then carry the seed into one 
of the uppermost chambers of the nest. 
The roof of this chamber being close to the 
surface of the ground, it is heated by the rays 
of the sun until it becomes a sort of natural 
oven. 

The effect of the dry heat on the maimed 
seed is remarkable, not to say startling. 
The starch of the seed, which was intended 
for the nourishment of the young plant, 
cannot be used for that purpose, the germ 
having been destroyed by the ants, so that 
the physical change for which the starch 
was intended cannot be accomplished. A 
chemical change is therefore made in the 
starch, which is converted by the dry heat 
into sugar. In fact, the ant has made malt, 
its process being exactly the same as that 
which is adopted by our own malisters. 
Here is another of the many instances in 
which the ant has anticipated man in the arts 
of civilisation. It is somewhat strange, per- 
haps humiliating, to reflect that not only did 
the ants make malt before Sir John Barley- 
corn was invented, but that they practised 
that art before man had evolved barley, 
wheat, or oats from the grass of the field. 

To such an extent is this storage carried 
_ that in some parts of the world when food 
is scarce, the natives are in the habit of 
searching for ants’ nests, digging them up, 
and robbing them of their contents. In 
Palestine these ants are watchful attendants 
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of the harvest, waiting for the loose grains 
which are shaken from the husks by the 
reapers, and carrying them into their store- 
houses. The nests are subsequently dug up 
by the gleaners, to whom the buried grain 
is held to belong. 

A most remarkable mode of storing food 
is employed by the Saiibé, sometimes called 
the umbrella or parasol ant ((codoma 
cephalotes), on account of its habit of 
carrying green leaves in such a manner that 
they overhang the body, and look as if they 
were used by way of protection from the sun. 
Until recently it was thought that the leaves 
which it conveys so plentifully to the nest 
were only intended as building materials, 
but now it is known that they are a means 
of storing food. The ants do not eat the 
leaves themselves, but tear them to pieces 
and place them in a storehouse. From the 
partly decaying mass a kind of fungus 
springs, and this is the food of the ants. 
The Saiibé is a native of tropical America. 

Another species which inhabits the same 
country is even more remarkable than the 
harvesting ant, as it not only stores grain, but 
actually cultivates it. This insect, which is 
known as the agricultural ant (Pogonomyrmex 
barbatus), utilises the earth which it brings 
to the surface, by forming it into mounds 
about ten feet in diameter and a foot high in 
the centre. 

Upon this mound grows a peculiar kind of 
grass, which is popularly know as “ ant- 
rice.”’ The ants do not permit any other 
plants to grow upon the mound, and keep 
their circular field as carefully weeded as if 
it were a floriculturist’s garden ; they also 
keep a clear space round the field, and allow 
no plant to grow in it. Considering the 
tremendous vitality of tropical vegetation, it 
is most wonderful that such tiny creatures 
should venture to cope with it; yet they 
master the plants and even the shrubs with 
absolute success. The sage, “daisy,” and 
other herbs and shrubs may be seen growing 
luxuriantly close to the line of demarcation 
which the ants have drawn, but not even a 
grass blade is permitted to grow within it. 
How they achieve such a task is at present 
a mystery, but the fact remains that they do 
perform it with unfailing success. 

When the grain is ripe, they ascend the 
stems, carry off the seeds, and store them in 
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@ very active part in the 
labours of the community. 
These are the domestic ser- 
vants, or, as we might more 
properly say, the slaves of 
the ant in whose home they 
live. They are always cap- 
tured by force, the ants 
having their slave hunting 
expeditions just as is the 
case with the man-hunters 
of Africa. 

Several remarkable phases 
of ant-life are connected with 
the enslaving of ants belong- 
ing to another species. In 
the first place, the slaves 
have no wish to be captured, 
but will fight determinately 
for their freedom. One of 





Fighting for liberty. 


their subterranean chambers. They then 
pull up the useless stalks and carry them 
away from the mound, so as not to interfere 
with the future crop. The ground is then 
carefully levelled and smoothed, and from 
the time when the first green blade shows 
itself to the day of harvest, the ants never 
relax their watchful attention. 

Whether the ants actually sow the seed 
for the next year’s crop has not as yet been 
actually ascertained by personal observation, 
but as the crop never fails to cover the 
mound, there can be little doubt that the 
insects which cherish the crop throughout 
the year and afterwards harvest it are 
equally capable of planting the seed. 








Carrying off a captured Slave. 


Hitherto we have treated wholly of the 
arts of peace, and must now turn to the 
military phases of ant-life. In the nests of 
many species of ant are to be found many 
ants which are not of the same species as 
the owners of the nest, and yet are taking 


our own ants is so fierce 
an antagonist that it has 
earned the name of exsecta— 
i.e., the snipper or cutter. Singly it is no 
match for the wood ant when the latter 
insect makes a raid upon its nest, and there- 
fore combines in little bands of four or five 
in number. When the enemy makes its 
attacks, one of these bands unites in assail- 
ing one of the enemy. Three or four of 
them engage it in front, so as to take off its 
attention, while the other slips round behind 
it, runs along its back, and with a single bite 
snips off its head. 

The common black garden ant (Lasius 
niger) is often enslaved by the wood ant, and 
in spite of the superior dimensions of its foe, 
will not surrender its liberty without a fierce 
and protracted struggle. Mybrotheronce saw 
@ single garden ant contending against three 
wood ants, and more than holding its own 
in the combat. One it had disabled by 
seizing in its jaws one of the antenne, 
which are the vulnerable points of the ant, 
and the combined efforts of the other two 
enemies could not induce it to yield. What 
might have been the result of the struggle 
it is impossible to say, as my brother was 
called away, and could not watch the fight 
any longer. 

Yet although they fight so valiantly for 
their liberty, they become, when once captured, 
most faithful servants to their conquerors ; 
and although they might easily escape, never 
think of doing so, even aiding their owners 
by carrying the captives during their maraud- 
ing expeditions. On the other hand, they are 
treated with the greatest kindness by their 
owners, who, in case of an attack being 
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made on the nest, will defend their slaves as 
valiantly as if they belonged to the same 
species. 

Another of the many strange problems 
which surround ant-life is that although 
the slaves are not of the same species as 
their captors, they know the duties 
which they are expected to fulfil, and 
always perform them efficiently. 

The effect of slavery upon the 
owners is anything but beneficial, 
the ants deteriorating under its in- 
fluence. This deterioration is very 
strongly marked in the amazon ant 
of the Continent (Polyergus rufescens). 
Having been waited upon for so many genera- 
tions, it has forgotten how to perform the most 
ordinary offices for itself. It cannot find its 
way from one place to another, and is even 
unable to feed itself, so that, as has been 
proved by experiment, it would die of hunger 
in the midst of plenty unless it could have 
the services of a slave who would feed it. 

These ants are simply warriors, having 
subordinated the whole of their faculties to 
the fighting instinct. Although they cannot 
find their way about in the affairs of ordinary 
life, they can always make raids upon the 


nests of ants which they wish to enslave. | 
They pour down upon the doomed nest with | 


irresistible fury, sinking deep shafts into it, 
tearing out the inhabitants, and handing 
them over to their subordinates for conveyal 
to the nest. 





| 

| not even eat the honey, but in their listless 

| wanderings walked into it and stuck there. 

| One slave, scarcely one-fifth as large as 
any of her owners, was then placed in the 

colony, and at once proceeded to bring it 

| into order. She scooped a chamber and put 


YW, 





Larva. 


Pupa 
(removed from Cocoon), 


the eggs into it, scooped a second and placed 
the larve in it, and a third in which she put 
the pupw. Then she extricated her mis- 
tresses from the honey, washed them clean, 
and then fed them. By extensions of this 
experiment it was shown that a number of 
such colonies could be kept in health and 
strength by lending the slaves for an hour or 
'so to each colony in turn. From one of 
them the slaves were excluded, with the 
result that all the inmates died of hunger 
though they were in the midst of plenty. 

I may here mention that ants are the 
cleanliest of beings, continually washing 
their limbs, bodies, and antenne, and 
| assuming the most grotesque attitudes while 
engaged in this task. Yet the amazons 
need to be washed by their slaves. 

These amazon ants have become so luxu- 


In order to test to the utmost the value of | rious in their habits that if it should be 


the slave and the uselessness of the owners, 


| necessary to shift their quarters to a new 
home they will not take the 
trouble of walking, but are 
carried by their slaves. 
Here again we find the 
ants the precursors of man 
in the arts of civilisation. 
No savage ever possessed a 
slave or a servant of any 
kind. Each man must do 
everything for himself, and 
the very fact that a man 
can transfer to another 
human being any of the 
tasks which would other- 
wise have devolved on him- 








Toilet-making. 


self, is a proof that he has 
made a considerable ad- 








vance in civilisation. Yet 
a number of little colonies of about thirty or | we have the remarkable fact that the slave 
forty individuals in each colony were placed | system, which we have for some time endea- 
under glasses, with earth, eggs, larve, pupe, | voured to suppress, has been practised by the 
and plenty of honey for food. The ants had | ants for countless ages before man began to 
not the least idea what to do; they could | have a history. 
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Although this country does not contain 
the amazon ant (a name, by the way, equally 
applicable to any species of these wonderful 
insects), we possess one species of ant which 
is essentially a slave-maker. 

This is the red ant (Formica sanguinea) 
which makes slaves of several other species, 
the brown ant (Formica fusca) being its 
favourite captive. I have before me several 
long and most interesting accounts of battles 
between the red ants and their victims, but 
our very limited space will not permit of 
their insertion. Suffice it to say that even 
after darkness has parted the combatants, 
the battle is renewed on the following day. 
By that time, however, the garrison has 
generally capitulated, suffering themselves 
to be carried off without resistance. 

The red ants do not leave the nest until 
they have removed every living creature 
within it, including larve and pups, which 
they seem to value as much as the perfect 
insects. The nest, however, is not wholly 
depopulated, owing to an ingenious stratagem 
on the part of the inhabitants. 

The invaders attack the nest with won- 
derful military skill, carefully investing it on 
all sides, and before delivering their general 
assault stationing a strong guard at each 
entrance by which the inmates might escape. 
The brown ants are perfectly aware of this 
fact, and as soon as the first alarm is given, 
as many as have time to retreat snatch 
up the larve and pup# which are within 
their reach, escape from the nest, and 
climb up the grass-blades, bearing their 
burdens with them. Now, as has been 





proved by many experiments, the eyesight of 
ants is very imperfect, the insects finding 
their way by some other sense. Indeed, as 
we shall by-and-bye see, some of the most 
warlike species are absolutely eyeless, and 
yet can direct their course with as much 
certainty as if they possessed the eye of the 
eagle. The invading army, therefore, fails 
to espy the fugitives in their refuge, and as 
soon as the red ants have entirely quitted 
the spot, the survivors descend from their 
posts of vantage, regain the nest, and lay 
the foundations of a new population. 

There is another point in the life-history 
of this insect which is worthy of mention. 

I have already mentioned the effect which 
slavery has upon the owners, and it is there- 
fore no wonder that the character of the 
slaves should be influenced by the same 
institution. The effect upon them is, as 
might be surmised by analogy, of a totally 
opposite character, their natures being im- 
proved instead of suffering deterioration. 

In their own nests they are rather apathe- 
tic beings, letting others alone as long as 
they are let alone themselves. But the red 
ants incorporate them into their own armies, 
teach them to fight, and they then become 
even fiercer warriors than the red ants them- 
selves. The Rev. W. Farren White, whose 
researches among the ants ‘‘ are household 
words’ with entomologists, happily com- 
pares these educated warriors with certain 
Oriental races who are the merest cowards 
when left to themselves, but who develop 
an almost reckless courage when led by 
European officers. 





MR. MERRICK AND MILLBANK GAOL. 


HE work-room is a busy place, and some 
of the hands engaged there are very 
young, albeit there is a fair proportion of older 
women too. One notorious character, with 
white hair, large dark wicked eyes, and an 
expression horrible in its suggegtiveness, is 
undergoing punishment for very grave 
offences against the moral law, and for 
corrupting the young. She is carefully 
watched, but would she not have been better 
in her cell alone? Of course an officer being 
always present, she has no chance of speak- 
ing to the other prisoners, nor they to her, 
yet her very appearance amongst them seems 
suggestive. 
Much of the post-office work is done here, 





IL. 


as the making of-bags for letters, parcels, 
&c., from strong sail cloth—this work is 
necessarily very rough and tiring to the 
fingers ; green baize bags for money, clothing 
for the female officers, and for the little 
babies born in the prison and brought into 
it, together with other useful work, is made 
up in this room. And here it will not be di- 
gressing too much to point out the superiority 
of the prison work of to-day, not only over 
that done in the prisons of the days gone by, 
but also over that now given to casuals in 
an ordinary workhouse. It is quite a 
pleasure to see how intolerable and useless 
cranks have become at Millbank; they are 
now simply rusty pieces of iron, which 
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serve to illustrate the follies of the prison 
system in other days, or to give point to 
tales of those days. As to the treadmill, and 
any real hard labour, they exist far more in 
imagination than in reality, at any rate at 
Millbank. Even the cruel stone breaking 
and oakum picking—yielding, in the latter 
case, less than one penny per day—now in 
vogue in the casual wards of unions, is out 
of the question in the gaol, it being con- 
jectured, and rightly, that while a man is 
breaking stones small enough topass through 
a grating about an inch square, he is also 
breaking what remains of his own heart, and 
becoming, little by little, a reckless and 
hardened criminal; or, while a woman’s 
fingers are picking out the hard ropes of 
oakum, she is also picking out and casting 
into the heap which grows so slowly beside 
her, all the good intentions, hopes, and 
womanly impulses which can live and 
flourish in an atmosphere of benevolence 
and mercy only. 

The labour of the men is calculated by its 
nature to inspire industry and interest in 
their work; each man following, as far as 
possible, his own calling in one of the many 
workshops. Carpentering, plumbing, en- 
gineering, the manufacture of various imple- 
ments, boot making, repairing, and very 
many useful trades thrive within the 
prison walls ; the needs of the gaol are met 
almost entirely by the inmates. A curious 
rule, although decidedly a good one, is 
that which orders that the men, should 
they happen to enter any yard, or part of 
the prison at the same time as the women, 
shall look in the opposite direction, or, in 
other words, turn their backs on them; 
even a glance has been found enough to 
cause insubordination, and the idea con- 
veyed in a look has sometines been sufficient 
to make a tiresome prisoner positively re- 
fractory, as she has believed that the bestower 
of the glance would be more likely to prove 
himself her friend and admire her conduct 
if she showed a spirit against discipline ; 
for powerful is the influence of sympathy, 
even when given from a wrong motive. 
Gaols, it would seem, are not without their 
love-scenes, closely as the prisoners are 
watched at all times. This the following 
little incident will serve to illustrate :— 

Some leak having occurred in the roof of 
the prison, a mason from amongst the 
prisoners was set to repair it. The building 
is, of course, of great height, and the cells 
are arranged one above another, just as 
they would be in a four or five storeyed 





house. In the top row and in one of these 
cells, just at an angle of the building, a young 
female prisoner was imprisoned for theft, 
and as the mason leant over the parapet of 
the building while engaged in his work he 
could hear her singing occasionally or 
talking to herself at her work, and although 
by the shape of the building it was quite 
impossible for him to see her, yet it was 
enough for him to know that there was a 
young woman inside there to cause him to 
set about contriving ways and means to 
convey to her his sentiments concerning 
her. He had no paper, yet by a happy 
thought, as it seemed to him, he remem- 
bered the library books, which after his 
work was over he was accustomed to borrow, 
and determined to sacrifice various leaves 
to his purpose. By strange good luck 
he found a pencil, and a regular corres- 
pondence, extending to about twenty-five or 
thirty letters, was kept up between this pair 
of worthies. At length their little drama 
was brought to.an end by an over-zealous 
warder, who searched the cell of the female 
prisoner thoroughly, and discovered the 
whole matter. The man was punished 
and the girl severely cautioned; in ad- 
dition, the Rev. Mr. Merrick, who under- 
took to find out all about him, ascertained 
the fact that he was a married man 
and about fifty years of age. The young 
woman was about seventeen. Of course she 
declared herself disgusted, and there can be 
no doubt that it was a thoroughly happy 
thing that the discovery was made how and 
when it was. This, and one or two other 
little affairs of the same nature, caused even 
greater care to be taken by the officers in 
charge and by the authorities generally. 
The prisoners are not without instruction, 
and strange as it would doubtless seem to 
many ordinary teachers to have amongst 
their younger pupils those whose years are 
upwards of forty, yet it is quite the thing 
with the schoolmistress at Millbank; and 
some of the students who are married women 
show with pardonable pride the slates upon 
which, for the first time in their lives, they 
have writteh their own names. It is to be 
doubted if any books which they may after- 
wards read or spell through will possess 
anything like the interest for them which 
their first reading-book commands. Even 
the very daubs on its cover become so many 
features marking it out from the common 
stock and distinguishing its individuality, 
endearing it to those by whom it has been 
wounded. The church services are con- 
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ducted at stated times for men and women, 
and the singing would put to shame many 
a West-end congregation. The prisoners 
not only join in the psalms, chants, and 
hymns most heartily, but upon many the 
words they sing have quite a softening 
influence, recalling the recollections of purer 
days when in innocence and happiness 
these guilty and miserable ones sang them 
in their own little village churches, or 
joined their voices in old familiar tunes at 
home at the family altar. Father’s hymn, 
mother’s hymn, are remembered still, and a 
broken sob occasionally testifies to the pangs 
occasioned by the bitter remorse arising 
from such a memory. ‘God keep my 
memory green” is the prayer which Dickens 
puts into the lips of one of his characters, 
and surely were it not for the sweet 
reminiscences of childhood, which resemble 
so many guardian angels pointing out the 
path of virtue, the wanderers would stray 
more often and further than they do from 
that narrow road. During the services the 
men and women are separated not only bya 
gallery, but in addition by a heavy curtain, 
which completely shuts them out from all 
view of each other. There is very much to 
be written in favour of. the kitchen manage- 
ment in the gaol; the wholesome smell of 
fresh bread, porridge, beef-tea, pudding, 
cocoa, tea, &c., intended for the infirmary, 
is quite appetising. Most of the bread 
for Millbank is made at Pentonville 
prison, thereby labour and expense being 
saved, as one baking does for the two. 
The prison fare is regulated in such a way 
that if a prisoner gets through her allotted 
share of work, and her conduct is satis- 
factory, she receives not only more than her 
former allowance, but also food of a better 
quality. Everything is done that is possible 
to create a love for the right, to foster self- 
respect, to give hope, to offer help, to wean 
from habits of vice and recklessness to the 
paths of virtue and prudence. While each 
prisoner must very soon perceive that a 
more than official interest is taken in her 
welfare, she is also taught to believe that a 
special providence has an individual regard 
for her, and that the Good Shepherd has 
more solicitude for the lost sheep than He 
has for the ninety and nine who need no 
repentance. 

There is no exaggeration of a plain fact 
in the statement that hundreds of homes 
have to thank Mr. Merrick for the restoration 
of various members to the family circle. 
Respectable citizens have been obliged to 








appear again and again at London Police 
Courts, to ask the assistance of the judges 
in finding their lost children, and having 
been recommended to leave the matter tc 
the press, have generally ended in finding 
the delinquents at Millbank Gaol, where 
they were undergoing punishment for 
offences which they had been led into by 
evil companions. One poor couple, whose 
whole future consisted in their integrity and 
honesty, finding that their daughter, a girl 
of some eighteen years, had been imprisoned 
for theft, so took the matter to heart that 
upon receiving a letter from the chaplain, 
telling them of their daughter’s grief and 
desire for forgiveness, and begging a recon- 
ciliation on her behalf, they replied sternly 
and proudly: ‘‘ For four generations our 
family has lived in this little cottage and 
laboured at the same work, and never has 
stain of any sort fallen upon them ; she is 
the first who has disgraced us. No, we can- 
not forgive her; she has broken our hearts 
and bowed our heads in shame and dis- 
honour.”’ Few can realise what it must 
have cost these parents to write in such a 
strain to a stranger concerning their own 
child. It may seem hard and sound terribly 
severe to those who read, but be it remem- 
bered that this poor couple had endured 
privation, had suffered and overcome many 
temptations to dishonesty, the force of 
which had been strengthened by their dire 
poverty ; they had received in dying words 
and as a dying charge the family name, 
stainless and honoured, and they were not 
afraid to look any man boldly in the face, 
for they were conscious of their uprightness 
and integrity, and held it like a precious 
jewel of great price. In a moment, in 
the evening of life, when they were expecting 
soon to hand on this loved possession, one 
of their own number, a girl not yet out of 
her teens, had snatched it suddenly from 
them, and they had been left, poor and 
disgraced, a target for those who had envied 
them for years past that honour which they 
had themselves long since parted with. 
But what of the sinningone? Mr. Merrick 
sent her abroad with friends, and by kindly 
words and earnest effort encouraged her to 
redeem, as far as possible, her lost character 
by unimpeachable honesty. In foreign 
lands she toils and her guiding star is that 
English home, her guardian spirits resemble 
the faces of father and mother, and her 
nightly prayer is that in ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home’’ above, though perhaps never on 
earth, she may meet them, and know there 
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the luxury of receiving parental forgiveness. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” Part 
of the blessing, it cannot be for a moment 
doubted, is realised even on earth. 

A gentleman in a good position married 
some time ago a French woman, young, 
taking, and of a high class family; he 
thought his wife all that could be desired, 
and gave to her the whole love and affection 
of a warm heart and sensitive nature. 
After several happy years, he found out to 
his great surprise, indignation, and bitter 
sorrow, that his wife’s name was mixed up 
with a Long Firm in London in dishonest 
practices, and, worse still, that she had even 
gone so far as to forge his name to certain 
documents. After a prolonged trial, the end 
of which was that his wife was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, he enlisted in the 
army and went abroad, unable to lift up his 
head. For years he continued absent, and 
his wife having found out from others that 
he had retired from the army and settled in 
Egypt, believed that in disgust he had 
abandoned her, and became reckless, the 
only redeeming feature in her case being that 
though she had been many times in gaol 
she had not yet given way to drink. One 
morning during one of her short terms of 
imprisonment, the chaplain received a letter 
from Egypt, telling how in a foreign land 
her husband had tried to forget his wife ; but 
do what he would the old memories came 
over him, and he thought at times kindly, 
and gently, and lovingly of his lost love, and 
the feeling that he must see her again com- 
pelled him to sell off his newly acquired 
possessions and take passage to England. 
‘Tell her,” he added, ‘‘ that I forgive her, 
and will take her back to my heart and 
home, and that when she receives this 
message I shall be on the way to England.”’ 

When the prisoner heard these noble 
words from her husband, she was beside 








herself with joy, she could hardly walk back 
to her cell, and became a different creature 
in her manner of living; her chief anxiety 
was to quit the gaol before he returned, and 
get into some honest apartments where she 
might maintain herself until his vessel 
reached this country. 

The chaplain did his utmost to assist her 
in her good intentions, and had the supreme 
happiness of restoring the long separated 
ones to each other. Together they knelt, 
and the clergyman prayed for a Divine 
forgiveness and benediction to fall upon 
them all, and that the heavenly peace, of 
which this human peace was but a faint type, 
might rest upon their hearts. 

There is no more welcome friend at a 
certain large house at the West-end of 
London than kind-hearted Mr. Merrick, and 
it would be difficult to search out a more 
deeply attached couple than this erring wife 
and magnanimous husband. We could 
multiply instances by the dozen, all illus- 
trating the good work and “kind things 
done kindly” in H.M. prison Millbank. 
If any would like to share in this practical 
Christian work, let them send whatever 
they can spare personally or collect from 
friends, to the chaplain at Millbank Gaol, 
together with their expressions of sympathy, 
to encourage him in his arduous labours. 
For it is certain that in no better way could 
money be spent than in this branch of an 
organised charity—in starting again those 
who, having been tempted, have fallen. 
And surely Scripture, which bids us consider 
ourselves lest we also be tempted, and 
commands that ‘“he who thinketh he 
standeth, shall take heed lest he fall,” will 
be on the side of those whose Charity over, 
and hope for human nature embody their 
faith in earnest and self-denying efforts. 
“Faith without works is dead,’’ and the 
‘*‘ Sick and in prison” loudly demand our 


sympathy and help. i 





“HE SHALL BE FOR A SANCTUARY.” 


IsalAH VIII. 


_ I am there! beside my secret Friend, 
Of all my earthly friends beyond compare, 

A Friend no earthborn soul can comprehend 

*Till press’d to earth with more than soul can bear: 

The burden of its sin and sin’s despair; 


When I am there, my burden I unbend; 
Oppression cannot follow or offend, 





AND XVI. 


Nor poisoned arrow pierce me unaware, 
When I am there. 


Behind His shield, the world is fresh and fair, 
Though sin contest possession to the end. 

I know my safety ; Evil may not dare 

To cross the inner line that I contend ; 

Satan himself can only stand and stare, 
When I am there! 


























THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 


— easy for a child to pray "e 
While yet its soul is free 

From those impurities which blind 
Our manhood’s eyes to Thee. 


Their spirits, full of childlike mirth, 
Still humble, poor, and meek, 

So naturally can think of Thee 
So naturally can speak. 


The souls that laugh in pleasant ways, 
In games along the street, 

By simple use of earthly things 
For heavenly ones are meet. 


Heaven murmurs in the tiny ear, 
Still deaf to human strife ; 

The playing children likest live 
To the eternal life. 


Their very sins bring penitence, 
And with Thy grace conspire 
To give them little broken hearts, 

And faith and love inspire. 


"Tis when as men we pray their prayer, 
Of honest grief for sin, 

Our worldly ways are laid aside 
And heavenly ones begin. 





Far manlier, too, our manhood is, 
With less to be forgiven ; 

And less between its daily round 
And the true life of heaven. 


BENJAMIN WAUGH 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rey. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus is our Shepherd.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 1—11. 


Text: ‘And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.”—Galatians vi. 9. 


OUR WORK. 


RED of a thing !—quite weary of it !— 
you have often been like that, have 
you not? There was that nice toy that 
you had: it was very bright at the first, and 
you were restless till you got it, and when 
you did have it you couldn’t let it for a 
moment out of your sight; but somehow, 
after a while, you could let it lie about and 
forget it, and then, after a little time longer, 
you thought very little of it and became at 
last quite weary of the sight of it! Yes, 
you all know this feeling, and grown men 
and women know it too, for they have their 
toys as well as you, only theirs are bigger, 
and crowd out more things to make room for 
them; and most people are never so pleased 
as when their toy gets into the papers and 
there’s a picture of it. But by-and-bye they 
get tired of it too, just as you do. 

It’s a queer feeling this tiredness, it 
comes on us so quietly, so slowly, but so 
surely that it takes us quite by surprise 
when it is all on us at last. So you see there 
is need sometimes that God should send us 
@ command like this—a command that 
holds all other commandments in itself— 
that we be not weary in well-doing. 

“In well-doing.” I wonder if people 
ever get weary in ill-doing? I think they 
do—I am sure of it—only ill-doing is like 
going down hill—the further you go down 
the swifter you have to go whether you are 
weary or not, for it isn’t easy to stop your- 
self then and go back. There was a great 
statesman once—a kind of member of Par- 
liament in Judea, his name was Ahitophel— 
and he had for a long, long time been very 
busy in doing ill, in scheming, and planning, 
and tricking, and deceiving—in going down 
hill—and when he tried to stop himself 
again and again he found he couldn’t; so 
at last he went and hanged himself. That 
brought his ill-doing to a full stop—here at 
any rate. And you remember it did the 
same with Judas. Yes, people get tired of 
ill-doing as well as of well-doing; but though 
they’re tired they can’t rest, for there is a 








hard taskmaker, Satan, always behind them 
pushing them further and further onward 
and further and further downward. So 
take care of the ill-doing, children; it is 
nice enough at the beginning, perhaps, but 
it is very, very bad at the end. 

But why should we ever be weary in well- 
doing? Well, sometimes we get tired of it 
just because, no matter how hard we work, 
there is always somebody making more work for 
us. Do you know what half the world is 
doing? It is trying to put right what the 
other half is always putting wrong. That 
is what Parliament is for, what judges are 
for, and prisons, and hospitals, and churches, 
and teachers, and what all good folk are for 
—for trying to put right what others have 
been putting wrong. Now, it’s no wonder 
if they sometimes get tired of this, for even 
mother—and she is the most patient and 
loving soul in all the world—even mother 
sometimes gets tired of righting things after 
you have been littering them about. But 
keep in mind, dear children, that the work 
of well-doing is trying to put right what 
others have been putting wrong; keep that 
in mind and keep this along with it—that 
this is to be your work all your days. You 
are never to get to the end of it; you are 
never going to finish it all and say : ‘‘ There 
now, I have done well, and there’s nothing 
more to be done!’”’ I once had to give a 
man in a shop a good deal of trouble over 
a very little thing that I wanted, and I 
apologised to him and said I was sorry for 
taking up so much of his time. ‘“ Not at 
all, sir,” he said brightly and cheerily ; ‘it’s 
all in my work; it’s just what I’m here 
for.” So, whenever you are discouraged a 
bit and likely to become weary in well- 
doing, just think—it is all in your day’s 
work, it is just what you are here for. 

But sometimes we grow weary in well- 
doing too, because there is so little to show for 
it. When you have worked away all day 
at a thing, you like to see, when the night 
comes, that you have really made some 
progress—that you have got ahead some- 
how with something. But at times you 
can’t see that; sometimes it seems at night 
as if things were worse than in the morning. 
Well, it does look like that now and again, 
and we are apt to get ‘“‘ downed,” and there 
is only one thing that can then keep us up 
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and make us brave again—it is faith; faith 
in God, faith in the fact that all well-doing 
is with Him like what sowing seed is with 
us—it takes time for Him to ripen it, but 
ripen it He will, When you have sown 
your seed in the morning there isn’t much 
to show for it at night; no, nor next day 
either, nor the one after that. It seems 
all labour lost, and if you only went by 
what you can see you would give it all 
up and say it was “‘no good.” Aye, but 
it’s different when we have faith; we can 
then afford to wait, and by-and-bye we see 
the field that was all black or brown become 
green with little shootlets coming up, and 
then we are not able to see the ground at 
all for what is growing upon it, and then, 
after many days, there comes the grand 
harvest. And it is just the same with well- 
doing. As sure as you live that will grow, 
and God will give you a harvest of it—you 
will reap yet if you will only go on sowing. 

So, whenever you feel tired of doing what 
is good, go off and have a word with Jesus 
about the matter. He will strengthen your 
faith and make your heart braver. But 
you will get weary; yes, you will get weary 
if you keep away from Jesus, for then you 
will be thinking only of yourself, and selfish 
folk soon get tired of doing good. So keep 
close, close to Jesus, and when you are a 
bit weary He will be kind and friendly, He 
will help you and rest you and set you off 
fresh again. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Mark xii. 41—44. 


Text: ‘‘Then I went down to the potter’s house, and 
behold, he wrought a work on the wheels,” —Jer. xviii. 3. 


DEEDS—NOT WORDS. 


JEREMIAH went down to the man who 
made cups and dishes in order to learn 
something. He did not know exactly what 
he was to learn, but he knew he was to learn 
something ; so he watched the man as you 
watch the teacher when he is explaining 
anything. But the potter did not know 
anything about that—the potter did not 
mean to teach anything—he was just going 
on with his work as usual, thinking only 
about cups, and saucers, and pitchers, and 
jars; and when he took off his apron that 
night, washed his hands, and went home, 
as likely as not he thought to himself, «It’s 
little enough good I have done to the world 
to-day!” 

But he was mistaken; he had done great 
good to the world that day, for he had 








made a good man become very thoughtful 
and a downcast man become very hopeful— 


and all for why? Simply because he had 
gone on with his work in the right spirit, 
and a good man had seen him and learnt 
a great deal. The potter was a teacher when 
he did not know it, and he was a preacher 
even when he was not thinking about 
preaching. 

And do you know, children, so are we 
all. We are always making other people 
better or worse, even when we are not 
thinking about it or meaning it. Haven't 
you found this yourself? Sometimes you 
have been sad—for you have your troubles 
too—and you have felt lonely and all the 
brightness has gone away, everything has 
been as if it was in the shadow. And so 
you have gone through the streets looking 
at people’s faces as they passed (much as 
a little dog would do that had lost its 
master) and the big load has still been at 
your heart till someone came along with a 
quiet, happy, pure, and peaceful face, and 
it has done you good just to see it. After 
that you have not been quite so ‘‘ dumpish.”’ 
You did not know the person, perhaps, may- 
be would never see him or her again, but 
a sight of the kind, pure, quiet face seemed 
to lift away the heaviness that had been 
about you. Yes, and maybe somebody 
looking on you one day felt just the same. 
You see, even when we do not know it, we 
are always making others sadder or happier. 

There was a great, great man once (you 
will read his books when you grow older), 
his name was Carlyle, and once he was 
very, very wretched at Chelsea. He had 
written a great, grand book, but before it 
could be printed a careless friend let. it 
catch fire and it was all burnt. It took 
years to write, and now the disappointment 
was so great, Carlyle had not the heart to 
begin the work all over again. He was like 
@ man who had got a terrible blow on his 
head, though really it was a blow at his 
heart. He but went about doing nothing, 
thinking of nothing, caring for nothing. 

One day, however, when he was sitting 
at his window looking out with sad, sad 
eyes, he saw a bricklayer working at a 
house they were building opposite. And 
the. bricklayer whistled at his work and 
sang snatches of songs, and put the bricks 
together and straightened them up without 
being over-particular about every one—and 
so his wall was built. And it did Carlyle 
good to watch him as Jeremiah watched 
the potter, for Carlyle learnt a lesson. “Tl 
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never do any work in the world,” he said to 
himself, “if I am going to be particular 


over every brick’’; and so with a brave 
heart he set to work again and wrote his 
great book after all. It’s a grand book, 
and thousands are glad of it; yet we owe it 
to-day to the cheery bricklayer, who perhaps 
never read a book in his life, and certainly 
would not read that one—a man who never 
so much, perhaps, as set eyes on Carlyle. 

So you see, children, we can all preach— 
as the potter preached to the prophet, as 
the bricklayer preached to the author—by 
doing what we have got to do in the world 
in a right, manful, and honest spirit. Iam 
not going to give you a moral to all this, 
for I know you skip the morals that come 
in like a tag at the end of stories. Only re- 
member this then—that others are seeing you 
and they are being helped or hindered by you, 
and if ever you would keep these right and 
not lead them wrong, then there is but one 
way for it—always do yourself what is right 
and true and brave, and one day you will 
find, as the potter found, that you have done 
a great deal more good to the world than 
ever you knew when you were in the world. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “If 1 come to Jesus,” 
Lesson: Rev. iii, 14—22. 
Text: ‘* A speckled bird.”—Jer. xii. 9. 
THE SHUFFLER, 

Tas speckled bird, you see, wasn’t one 
thing nor another, and so was always 
miserable. He wasn’t black like the crows 
and he wasn’t white like the doves; he was 
just a poor patchy thing of black and white, 
which always makes a shabby colour. And 


he wanted to be friends both with the crows | 


and with the doves; like the dog that 
wanted to be friends with the hare it was 
hunting and also with the huntsmen who 
were after it, a very difficult thing to do and 
not at all honest. So this speckled bird 
strutted in among the crows, and prinked 
out all his black feathers, and put his black 
foot foremost and made a croak as gruffly as 
the hoarsest, and gobbled a bit of putrid 
meat as cleverly as the blackest of them all! 
But it wouldn’t do. The crows weren’t 
satisfied. They perked their heads on one 
side and looked suspiciously at this new 
comer, and made little low croaks among 
themselves that were anything but com- 
plimentary to the speckled bird; but he had 
not got the crows’ language any better than 
he had got the crows’ feathers, so he was 
not made much wiser. 
XVIII—15. 





they did so long as he kept his distance. 
As he came nearer them, however, their 
feathers ruffled out and they jerked their 
heads in an angry way; and when he came 
right amongst them they flew on him and 
pecked. him, and tore at his feathers with 


| their very strong, sharp claws till he had 


to flee screaming away with his tail some- 
what rumpled and damaged. 

Then he roosted for a time on an old 
withered tree and began to think it all over, 
but his mind was a little confused and stuffy. 
There were the doves now, he thought: they 
came of a good family and were much more 
respectable than the crows and they lived 
cleanly. They would be glad of his company, 
for they were of a gentle kind and given to 
hospitality. So he flew away to the fir 
wood, and to the side of it where the trees 
were open and the sunshine fell, for the 
doves always build their nests there. And 
he pruned his white feathers uppermost and 
put his white foot foremost and said ‘‘ Coo, 
coo”’ as mildly as you could wish. But the 
doves did the same as the crows; they looked 
suspicious and crooled low soft sounds to 
themselves, as much as to say ‘ Keep an 
eyeon him!” And so they did—both their 
eyes, in fact—but they left him alone till he 
hopped along the branch of the tree to the 
nest where the mother dove was trying to 
teach her young ones how to say ‘‘ coo, coo”’ 
properly, and you could never imagine any- 
where a gentler bird than she was; but the 
moment the speckled bird came near her 
little ones she flew at him fiercely and pecked 
at him, and the father bird did the same, 
and all the others joined, and the speckled 
bird was driven away, and, strange to say, 
he didn’t fly so high this time, though he 
had fewer feathers to carry ! 

And he roosted again on the withered tree 
and tried to think it all out, but his thinking 
did not come to much, for it all ended by his 
saying, ‘‘ All birds are bad but myself.” 

‘‘ That’s just where you are mistaken,” 
said a lark that was near, “the fault is in 
yourself; you are neither one thing nor 
another. You are not a crow and you are 
not a dove. You are a shuffler. Be a 
crow and the crows will love their own, or 
be a dove and the doves will welcome you, 
but you cannot be both. When I have been 
away up in the sky, at heaven’s gate, I have 
seen a good deal of the world beneath and I 
have noticed that neither birds nor men can 
ever play double and be happy. If you 
would like to have the dove’s ways and the 


But that was all | dove’s feathers, my friend, then you must 
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begin by having the dove’s heart. Good- 
bye! ”’—and away the lark mounted to heaven. 

And all this, dear children, is true, quite 
true, with just a little colour put in to catch 
your eye, and a little bird-lime put in to fix 
it on your mind. But this was just the way 
the people did God tells us about in this 
chapter. They were very religious when 
they were with religious people, and they 
were very wicked when they were with 
wicked people; they tried to keep friends 
with the black and the white, and they 
failed with both. Don’t you be like them. 
Be thorough ; be earnest; be sincere. They 
are not the feathers that make the bird, and 
it is not what we say that makes us Christ’s 
boys or girls ; it is what we feel and what 
we are. Don’t try to please both Christ and 
the world; don’t think you can keep 
company with both the good and the wicked. 
You can’t do it, you must be one thing or 
the other. Be Christ’s boys and girls; if 
you really want to be that, you can be that, 
for Christ will give you a new heart; and if 
you have a new heart you cannot but be 
sincere, through and through, and honest— 
Christ’s boys and girls everywhere. Never 
be a shuffler; be out and out, an honest 
Christian boy or girl; and show the world 


your proper feathers, the feathers of a dove. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘I’m a little Pilgrim.” 
Lesson: Luke iv, 1—8. 


‘Text: ‘* But what went ye out for tosee?”—Matt. xi. 8. 


BEYOND THE FENCE. 

I nave a beautiful picture at home framed 
in iron, for it stands in the grate, being 
simply a fire screen! But I am never tired 
of looking at it, it is so pretty and teaches so 
much. There are two little toddling girlies, 
one about two years old, and the other about 
three, and they are dressed alike, with white 
garden bonnets which never keep tied, and 
are always hanging half down the back on 
the pink striped frocks that won’t “ sit” 
anyhow, and they have little socks that are, 
of course, crumpled down into the shoes. 
I often wish I could see their faces, but I 
can’t, for though they don’t mean to be rude, 
yet they are always standing in the picture 
with their backs toward me. 

They have gone down to the end of the 
garden where the fence is—a fence that is 
made of old railway ‘sleepers ’—which 
tower away above the tiny mites. But there 
are some. gaps in the fence and the little 
lassies have found them out, and now they 
are standing looking through the openings, 





lost in wonder at the big, big world on the 
other side. 

For there is a great, far-stretching field, 
and there is a farmhouse on the right, and 
great trees far away, touching the skies and 
made soft in the distance, and there are 
beautiful patches of blue between the white 
clouds that are sailing aloft—carrying gold 
from the sun! And the last thing of all 
they can see is a little gate that leads to— 
where ?—they can only wonder. 

But what the little ones are lost in wonder 
most of all about just now are some sheep 
that are in the middle of the field. One of 
these is wandering all by itself, two are 
lying together quite loving-like, but over 
against these there is a black sheep, looking 
on the two in a very threatening way. 

Oh, it was a big, big world these mites 
looked out on through the opening fence! 
No wonder they were lost in wonder !—there 
was so much light out there, and so many 
shadows—and there were the daisies, and 
the green grass, and the sheep—and one of 
these was a black one! There were pretty 
flowers all round them in their own garden, 
but these, we may be sure, weren’t half so 
beautiful in their eyes as the flowers and 
things that were on the other side of the fence. 

Aren’t you sometimes just like these little 
ones ? Isn’t there a big, big world you want 
very much to see? And when you do get a 
glimpse of it now and again, doesn’t it seem 
@ very, very wonderful world ? But at present 
there is a fence between it and you. There 
is your age, for instance, that is one rail— 
you are too young yet to go out into the 
world; and there is your ignorance, that’s 
another rail—for there are many things you 
must learn before it will be safe to go out. 
Yes, my darlings, there is a big fence yet 
between you and the world, and it has many 
a rail—but the best fence of all is mother’s 
love and father’s love that stand between you 
now and the big, strange world outside. You 
sometimes think these keep you in; yes, 
but you don’t know what they are keeping 
out. It is much, very much, evil they are 
keeping away from you till you are strong 
enough and wise enough to understand the 
evil yourself and fight against it. 

But sometimes you do get a peep through 
the fence. What is it that’s there ? Let me 
tell you, for I have been often on both sides, 
and so I know. Learn this, then—J¢t is the 
same on the other side of the fence as on this. 
There are naughty children on this side of 
the fence, and there are naughty men and 
women on the other side too ; there are good 
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children on this side, and there are good 
people too on the other. It is the same sun 


to do right but who sometimes do wrong, 
who want to be good but sometimes are 


and the same rain that makes the beautiful | naughty. When you come to the “ white 


flowers in the garden and the beautiful 
daisies in the field, and it is the same sun 
and the same rain that makes the weeds in 
the garden and the poisonous hemlock and 
deadly nightshade on the other side. It 
isn’t what side of the fence we are on that 
makes the difference—in our own safe garden 
or out in the world—it’s what we are ourselves. 
The naughty people who are on the other 
side of the fence were the naughty children 
who were once this side; and the good 
people on the other side were the good 
children this. 

So don’t think when you go out to see the 
world that it will make you better if you are 
bad now ; it won’t: it may make you worse. 
But if you are good now, and love what is 
good, then you will find what is good, and 
what can help you to be better, on the other 
side of the fence as well as on this. It isn’t 
where you are that makes the difference, it’s 
what you are. The sunshine and the rain 
are the same for the field as for the garden, 
but everything depends on what they fall on. 

Learn this too then—The black sheep you 
see on the other side of the fence are not all 
black, and the white sheep are not all white. 
A black sheep is black enough, but not so 
black as a crow or a wolf’s mouth, and the 
white sheep are very white—if you don’t 
look too close, but if you do you will find 
that many of them are only grey—not black 
and not white, but a kind of mixture of both. 
There are some that are very white, but 
they are the rare ones that have been 
washed and washed again, and which keep 
only in clean places beside the pure stream. 

But maybe they won’t be sheep at all 
that you will “go out for to see.” Very well, 
let me explain what I’ve been meaning all 
along. There are ‘black sheep” in the 
world—bad men, very bad men, and wicked 
women—but there are “black sheep” on 
this side the fence too—bad boys and 
naughty girls. But then they are not 
altogether bad, there is something good in 
every one of them. What you have to doon 
this side the fence, and on that side too, is 
to try to find out the good that is in these, 
and try to make better what is bad. 

And there are the “‘grey sheep”’ in the 
world—good men and good women who are 
not altogether good, who sometimes do 
wrong things and say wrong things, but are 
sorry after—and there are ‘‘ grey sheep”’ this 
side of the fence—boys and girls who want 








sheep *’ then, children, don’t be disappointed 
if you find they are not altogether 
white; rather keep your eyes on the fact 
that they are not all black, and if only you 
can get them to wash and be clean, and 
keep to clean ways, you will find that they 
can be white, and very white too. 

This is all I am going to tell you to-day ; 
I have told you more than you think, for 
what I have said, if you keep it in mind, will 
grow and grow and you will find big, big 
meanings in it—when you come to 
understand. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, tender Shepherd.” 
Lesson: Luke xviii. 9—14. 


Text: ‘But all things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light.”—Ephesians v. 13. 


REPROVED AND IMPROVED. 

THERE are two big words here one must 
first make plain. There is the word “re- 
proved.”” I know what you think of that 
word: you think it means to scold, to find 
fault with, to blame. Any way, that is what 
you generally find it to be when anyone 
‘“‘reproves”’ you. And that is one meaning of 
the word, but not its first, its right one. You 
get at its right meaning in a moment by 
splitting it up: you then see that it means 
to re-prove, to prove a thing over again. 

How do you find out whether your sums 
are correct? Isn’t it by re-proving them ? 
First you add them up one way, and then 
you try whether the answer is correct by 
adding them down another. If it is sub- 
traction or multiplication you are working 
at there is a little difference in the way you 
test your sum—but still, if you want to 
find out whether the answer is correct, you 
have to re-prove it—to prove it over again. 

And it is something like that which is 
spoken about here, for this chapter is all 
about proving and proving over again. 
There, in the tenth verse, we are told to 
prove what is right with God—* Prove 
what is acceptable unto the Lord’; and then 
in the eleventh verse we are told not to 
cheat ourselves with bad things that look 
good, but rather to re-prove them—find out 
what they really are—and condemn them 
for making a wrong answer. 

And that is why reproving has come to 
mean chiding. First you have been told 
to do something, and the way you have done 
it proves what kind of a boy or girl you are. 
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And if you have done it wrong and begun to 


tell why, then you are re-proved, proved over 
again; for the kind of excuses you make, or 
the reasons you give, show once again what 
kind of a boy or girl you are. You were 
proved the first time, but were re-proved the 
next time. Now, then, I think we understand 
what the word means: it means trying a thing 
the second time, to show what it really is. 

But then, again, there is the word 
“manifest.” Well, that means simply to 
show. The country is just as beautiful on a 
dark night as in the daytime, only you can’t 
see it then. Itis only when the light comes 
the beauty is mai2 manifest. And sinful 
things are often very pleasant at the first, 
but afterwards they are always seen to be 
very ugly, and found to give great pain. 
They are found out at last: they are then 
made ‘“ manifest.’ It is very pleasant to be 
bitten by a serpent; it doesn’t give you any 
pain at first—but just the other way; it 
makes you feel so pleasant and happy, and 
have such sweet dreams! but in the end you 
die, and then it is ‘‘ manifest” that the 
serpent’s bite was poisonous. 

“ Re-prove’”’ means to try a thing over 
again, to discover what it really is; ‘* mani- 
fest’ means to show what a thing really is 
after it has been proved. 

Now, I think we can understand our text 
better. It says that light is the great test 
for everything. All things are tested by the 
light and shown to be what they really are. 

Perhaps I can explain this in a simple 
way you may remember. Outside my study 
window I have a flower-box. It’s as strange 
a little garden as ever you saw. Some people 
don’t like it, and they live in my house too ! 
—and I’m rather fond of them im spite of 
their taste not being just the same as mine. 
But it is, I admit, rather an odd flower-box. 
There are growing in it, in their season, 
geraniums, calceolarias, and common field 
daisies ; there are dog-violets, and humble, 
common cress, and different grasses and 
moss, and many an odd thing besides. I 
need them all for a learning I’m fond of, and 
I like them all, and I see a beauty in some 
of them certain good friends of mine say 
they can’t see—but that doesn’t matter; I 
am proud of my odd little garden. 

But what makes some people (whom I 
could name if I chose, but won't) dislike my 
box-garden most of all is—some bottles 
that are there they don’t like the look of. 
Inside these bottles is green, slimy stuff I 
have gathered ont of dark ditches and 
stagnant pools, and other places you wouldn’t 








care to visit with me—and all that green 
stuff is full of what you call insects, but 
which wise men—very wise men—call z0o- 
phytes and desmids and diatoms, and many a 
nice long word besides that makes the 
creatures quite respectable. But you can’t 
see the little things with your own eyes only 
—you need besides the glass eye that is 
called a microscope—and some of the 
creatures would frighten you, and if you 
were to drink the water in which they live 
it would kill you. 

Now there is one thing about some of 
these creatures that live on whatever is 
rotten and vile that puzzled me for a long 
time. I couldn’t keep them: they would die 
away. Though I gathered them quite fresh 
(as they would count freshness, tho’ you 
mightn’t be of the same mind), yet after a 
few days they would disappear. What it was 
that killed them I couldn’t make out, till at 
last I discovered it—it was the light! That 
same sunshine which made all the different 
plants round about grow and thrive and be- 
come more beautiful—killed outright these 
evil things. Now I have to keep them buried 
in the ground if I want to preserve them— 
for they perish at the presence of the light. 

So now, dear boys and girls, I think you will 
well understand what the text means. It 
says that it is light which shows every- 
thing to be what it really is. When the 
light comes on the flowers they’re glad of it, 
and welcome it—for they are good and 
wholesome, and whatever is good and 
wholesome loves the light because the light 
makes it better ; but when the light comes 
on ugly things that live on all that is vile— 
then these hate it and try to hide from it, 
but it searches them out and they die before 
it. They can’t stand the light, because they 
are evil. 

You may not have a box in your 
window just like mine, but I am sure you 
have a heart in your bosom that is not 
unlike it. Down in your heart there is 
something good, but down there too there is 
something bad, and the good likes to hear 
about Jesus, the great Light of the soul— 
but the bad doesn’t like to look on Him at 
all. Whenever you have done anything 
wrong you want to hide from the Lord, like 
as Adam did. That shows you have done 
wrong, for it proves you over again—you 
don’t want the light because you are loving 
the evil. Yet, dear children, that is the 
very time you should come to Jesus—for it 
is only by the Light—by Him—the evil can 
be destroyed and the good be made to grow. 




















I.—HOME NOTES. 
CHILDREN ON THE STAGE. 


TI? is full time that theatrical managers should 

be taught that great as they are they cannot 
ignore the law of the land or set it at defiance, as 
they have done for so long in spite of School Boards 
and magistrates ; if Parliament has ordained that 
children below a certain age shall go to school and 
shall not be employed, let us have the law either 
obeyed or repealed, that we may know exactly 
where we stand. It may seem hard that children 
should be prevented from adding to the family 
earnings in this way, but those who read two 
letters which appeared in the Times, one from 
Mrs. Fawcett, the other from Mr. Henshaw 
Russell, the manager of the Crystal Palace, will 
have little difficulty in deciding that the course 
we have taken is the right one, and that for the 
children’s own sake we are bound to interfere in 
their behalf. Mrs. Fawcett proves with charac- 
teristic clearness and force that the employment 
of young children in our theatres is bad for the 
little ones and bad for the stage ; that it is so far 
undoing the legislation that has produced such 
striking results during the last few years in the 
diminution of sickness, poverty, crime, and death. 
Her arguments are unanswerable, and Mr. Russell 
unintentionally drives them home. He describes 
the scene at the Crystal Palace when the children 
who had been acting were dismissed in obedience 
to the order of the magistrates, and tells us how 
one tiny mite remarked amid her tears, ‘‘ My 
money paid the rent.” Pitiable and pathetic 
indeed, but not quite as Mr. Russell sees it. What 
it means is that the child was working whilst its 
parents were idling, or possibly drinking ; for the 
School Board visitors tell us that ninety per cent. 
of those parents whose children are on the stage 
turn out to be hopeless and confirmed drunkards. 
It would be impossible to find a stronger reason 
for upholding and carrying out the law. 


THE CRY FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


The response which Lord Wolseley’s demand 
for conscription has called out in the country 
shows clearly that as yet we are not willing that 
our young men should be taken from the factory, 
the workshop, and the office, to give up three 
years or more of their life to enable us to meddle 
in the quarrels of Continental Powers. What has 
been said about the effect of military training on 
character is really quite beside the point. We are 
not going to make a social revolution on the 
chance of securing moral results of a very doubtful 
kind. Health and strength may be ensured, if we 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 





care to take the trouble, in other and better ways. | 





We can inculeate habits of temperance and 


sobriety without so vast a sacrifice. And as for 
order, on which so much stress has been laid, 
everyone who has had any experience of a mob, 


| say in Paris, or in Frankfort, knows very well 


that it is not more orderly than an English crowd, 
while it is far more cruel. 


OUR NEW RULERS. 


The County Councils are settling down to their 
work, and in the course of a few months they 
will begin to make their influence felt. The con- 
test in most parts of the country has been carried 
on far too much along the old party lines, and the 
election of Aldermen has tended to intensify the 
political distinction, save where majorities were 
wise enough not to press their rights to the extreme. 
In Wales, indeed, the division has been specially 
deep, and the most reasonable offers of compro- 
mise have been almost everywhere rejected by 
those who are now in power, a result that is not 
surprising when we remember how persistently 
place and authority had been practically mono- 
polised, so far as local affairs are concerned, by a 
sect and party forming a minority of the people. 
The most remarkable feature in the elections is, 
perhaps, the very small number of Socialist 
candidates that has sought or secured election. 
Indeed, John Burns is almost the only man of 
any real prominence who will sit in the new 
Councils to represent his party. Thisis a genuine 
misfortune, for experience is more effective than 
any amount of argument in convincing Socialists 
that their proposals are, for the most part, imprac- 
ticable, and there is nothing so steadying to an 
orator as a good dose of administrative work. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURERS. 


It must be about two years ago that Lord 
Gifford, by his will, founded lectureships on 
religion in each of the four Scotch Universities. 
The scheme is now completed, the lecturers 
appointed, and three out of the four have already 
begun work, Dr. Hutchinson Stirling at Edin- 
burgh, Professor Max Miiller at Glasgow, and 
Mr. Andrew Lang at St. Andrew’s, soon to be 
followed by Mr. E. B. Tylor at Aberdeen. The 
lecturers have been admirably selected ; they are 
all men of ability and distinction, widely differing 
in power, and had the Universities all united to 
secure that the different sides of the great subject 
should be fairly represented, they could hardly 
have made a better choice. Dr. Hutchinson 
Stirling is a philosopher, and will expound the 
metaphysical basis upon which religious faith 
may be considered to rest; Professor Max 
Miiller is famous as an authority on comparative 
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religion, and especially for his unequalled know- 
ledge of the religious systems of the East; Mr. 
Lang is a student of mythology; Mr. Tylor of 
the primitive culture to be found among infant 
or barbarous races. Each of them has his special 
task and special capacity for accomplishing it, 
and all are men of large ideas and open minds. 


A PROJECT OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In a number of Church Bells, published early in 
the year, and now again in the Contemporary 
Review, Earl Nelson presses upon Christians of 
all Churches the urgent need of Union for the 
removal of social evils. We are already acting 
together in many ways to promote purity, temper- 
ance, thrift, health, and education; cannot the 
union be made more complete, he asks; more 
permanent, more systematic, and more statesman- 
like? He would invite the sympathy and the help 
of all who acknowledge one Lord and Saviour, 
and suggests that a council should be formed in 
every town and district, with a central council in 
London, on which chosen representatives of every 
Church might meet to investigate in common the 
social and moral curses of the day and the best 
means of cure. Such a scheme, he thinks, would 
develop a spirit that might ultimately lead to 
reunion on a still larger scale; union in work 
would bring on unity in worship. The evils 
of division are so great that no scheme for 
drawing Christians closer together should be 
lightly rejected; but is it quite certain that 
conferences of this kind would ensure agreement 
even in the cause of social and moral reform? 
It would probably be found that differences of 
ecclesiastical polity and doctrine are not mere 
surface characteristics, but indicate corresponding 
lines of intellectual and spiritual cleavage vitally 
affecting men’s attitude towards questions of every 
kind. Can we suppose, for instance, that born 
democrats, on the one hand, like Dr. John 
Clifford and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes (who, by 
the way, accepts these overtures with remarkable 
cordiality), and those who have been trained 
under traditions absolutely antagonistic, like Dr. 
Liddon and Dr. King on the other, would not 
each regard the problem in a different light and 
endeavour to solve it in a different way? It 
might very possibly increase the strife which it 
should have lessened. 


LONDON FLOWER GIRL MISSION: AN OFFER. 


One of the readers of our article on the London 
Flower Girl Mission, in THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
December, 1888, has offered £100 towards the 
£1,000 necessary to acquire the night accom- 
modation absolutely necessary for the complete- 
ness of the work it is doing. The offer is con- 
ditional on the remaining £900 being found. The 
Mission has set its hand to a splendid work. It 





is for the young—for girls—for the poorest of 
them, who simply sink amid the dangers of the 
street; who need but strong sympathetic Christian 
element in their lives to keep them for decent 
womanhood. We trust that our reader’s generous 
challenge may be generously accepted. It would be 
pleasant if THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE should give 
to these London street girls a pure place to sleep 
in. Sir Edmund and Lady Henderson, of 8, Gled- 
how Gardens, Kensington, W., and the Editor of 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE will gladly undertake to 
receive contributions. 


COMPARATIVE MORALITY. 


The figures quoted in the British Weekly from 
the Amico di Casa may not be absolutely accurate, 
but at any rate they are sufficiently true to facts 
for illustrating the remarkable moral contrast 
between those countries in Europe which are free 
from the priest and his power, and those in which 
he is practically the sole representative of 
religious influence. Priest-ridden peoples are 
more lax and more violent, as the following 
table of statistics very clearly shows :— 


BIRTHS. 

In London ...... 24? legitimate for 1 illegitimate. 
Pam erence 245s 1 ‘a 
», Brussels ...... lj ss 1 a 
»> Vienna ...... 1 Pa Ilys 3 
noe 1 am 23 a 

MURDERS AND ASSASSINATIONS, 
In England ...... 1 for 178,000 persons, 
»» Holland ...... 1 ,, 163,000 & 
cy ETOMEEE oo cece 1 ,, 100,000 ze 
», Austria ...... 1 ,, 77,000 ra 
a  be0ss53 4 |} ‘8 
$5 POONOS... 5.0500 >; Se AN 


», Roman States 1 ,, 750 ab 


One must not, of course, forget that race and 
climate have some share in producing these 
differences, but taken alone their influence is by 
no means adequate to account for the disparity. 
The true secret lies deeper still. A Church which 
claims existence from the time of the Apostles, 
and which in many of the countries named has 
been the sole Church, cannot be free from the 
deep reproach of facts like these. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


General Boulanger has inflicted one more blow 
upon the Republic which he professes to support, 
and his triumphant return for the Department of 
the Seine bodes evil for the future. It is no 
ordinary political crisis which is beginning to 
loom on the horizon ; it is revolution. By his 
recent policy in appealing to the electors of one 
constituency after another, the General has been 
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testing the opinion of the country, not on a 
policy, for he has been too shrewd to state one, 
but on a person; not on his opinions, but on him- 
self. It is a plebiscite in everything but in 
name, and he is following the evil example of the 
third Napoleon, even to his paltry perjuries. He 
embodies two fatal instincts, the hatred of 
Parliamentary government and hostility to 
Germany. His success would be the triumph of 
Ceesarism ; it would mean war abroad and tyranny 
at home; the dominion of the priest and of the 
sword. 


THE TRAGEDY IN AUSTRIA. 


Two consecutive years in the nineteenth 
century will now be famous in history for the 
death of Princes. When the Emperor Frederick 
and the Crown Prince Rudolph last met at our 
great national festival eighteen months ago, 
among all the assembly of younger men they 
would have been the very last to be picked out as 
doomed to an early death. But destiny now, as 
of old, is wrapped in mystery, and her hand 
strikes from out clouds and thick darkness. What 
these two Princes seemed to promise we know ; 
what they would have been in power we shall 
never know now. It will remain for all time an 
unsolved problem whether they would have held 
together the empires built up with infinite toil 
and pain by others, or whether, aiming at nobler 
ideals and following purer methods of statesman- 
ship, they would have seen the whole fabric sink 
back into shattered fragments again. 


A DANGEROUS APPHAL TO THE EMPRESS 
FREDERICK. 

The terrible attack upon the Bismarck Dynasty 
which appeared in the Contemporary Review for 
last month has stirred all Europe, and the German 
Chancellor is furious. So far as the Bismarcks 
are concerned, most people will feel that the 
punishment, if severe, is just ; but the appeal to 
the Empress Frederick, with which the writer 
closes, surely touches the furthest limits of 
unwisdom. Suspected and distrusted, if not 
absolutely disliked, as she already is by thousands 
of honest Germans, she is entreated to make 
her home and herself the centre of a new cause, 
to establish her Court as the rallying point of 
those who by instinct and conviction are antago- 
nistic to the system of sheer brute force now 
embodied inthe Chancellor and his son. What 
could be more fatal to her possible influence for 
good among the people of her adoption? The 
conception of a Court removed from intrigues and 
prejudices, where ‘Art, science, letters, philan- 
thropy, and all that ennobles life and tends to lift 
man nearer to God would find a natural house, 
stately and yet simple, imperial and yet human, 
the cosmopolitan capital of all that makes for the 
betterment of the world ”—such a conception as 








this is noble indeed as an ideal, but it would be 
perilous in practice. It is impossible to shut out 
intrigue, and even the suspicion of its presence 
there would be enough to confound and ruin the 
scheme ; for the nation at large, intoxicated by 
physical force as it now is, would see in it a 
deliberate attempt to sap and destroy the founda- 
tions on which it conceives the greatness of the 
Empire to rest. 


JUSTICE IN INDIA. 


Two incidents of a most unpleasant kind which 
have recently occurred in India may well make 
us anxious about the administration of justice by 
the officials employed by the British Govern- 
ment. In the Bombay Presidency, during an 
important trial, two native magistrates, if not 
more, gave evidence in court which proved that 
they had been guilty of gross and notorious 
corruption, both in acquiring and retaining their 
posts. The confession was public, the scandal 
notorious. Yet, in spite of all, these men were 
allowed by the Executive to return home and 
perform their duties as before, and when some of 
the Judges of the High Court made a strong 
though informal protest against such an iniquity, 
Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay, went as far 
as he could venture in rebuking them for their 
interference. The other case was not one of 
corruption, though it is equally serious. A native 
girl at Patna, alleged to be of an age to act for 
herself, was taken away from her friends and 
restored to her mother and step-father, under 
circumstances which doomed her to a life of 
infamy, and that by an English official’s decree. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the magistrate 
was consciously and wilfully unjust, but the report 
of the evidence proves most clearly that he decided 
ignorantly and with prejudice. In the other 
instance, happily for our credit, a remedy was at 
hand, and a full Bench of the High Court 
directed that the corrupt magistrates should be 
prosecuted on a criminal charge ; but it was not 
so here. Though Mr. A. S. Dyer instantly took 
up the case and appealed to the Governor him- 
self, it was in vain ; those in authority evidently 
supposing that any man who would end a telegram 
with a text of Scripture must either be a knave 
or a fool, and one whose protest they might safely 
disregard. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A WISE STEP. 


A short paragraph slipped into the Chronicle of 
the London Missionary Society announces a very 
important decision on the part of the Directors. 
They have made up their minds to encourage 
offers of service from young unmarried mer, who 
have had a good general education, but have not 
passed through a course of theological training at 
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any college, provided that they have already been 
successfully engaged in some form of Christian 
work. These volunteers will be accepted for a 
definite term of years and will be employed as lay 
workers, whatever that distinction may imply ; 
once out in the Mission field, capacity not 
ordination is sure to distinguish one man from 
another. The policy is certainly a wise one; 
other societies have already adopted it with the 
happiest results, and it tends to satisfy one of the 
great needs of Missionary enterprise in our time, 
a full supply of men, gifted with varying powers, 
and capable of undertaking widely differing forms 
of work. 


HOW THE MONEY GOES. 


The February number of the Gleaner answers a 
very familiar charge in a very effective way. 
We have been told again and again that an 
enormous proportion of the income of the Church 
Missionary Society’s income is spent at home, 
and that £50,000 must be struck off every year 
before a penny goes out to the Mission Field. 
But what are the facts: ‘‘The way to reckon 
what becomes of the money is to calculate the 
proportionate cost of different branches, thus :— 
Out of each sovereign expended by the Society 
in the year 1887-8, no less than 7s, was spent in 
India, 2s. 8d. in Africa, 1s. 5d. in China, 1s. 4d. 
in North-West America, ls. 0}d. in Ceylon, 11d. 
in Palestine and Egypt, 8d. in Japan, 5d. in the 
North Pacific, 4d. in New Zealand, 24d. in Persia, 
and 24d. in Mauritius, making 16s. 24d. in the direct 
service of the Missions. Then 6d. went towards 
the training of missionaries before going out, and 
103d. in the support of old missionaries retired, 
and widows and children of dead missionaries, 
making a grand total of what is really Mission 
expenditure of 17s. 7d. in the pound. Of the 
remaining 2s. 5d. we spend 1s. 6d. on the various 
charges for ‘collection of funds,’ including pub- 
lications, and lld. on ‘administration.’ What 
the Committee are trying to do is to reduce, if 
possible, the ls. 6d. and the 11d., in order to add 
a penny or two to the 16s. 24d. They certainly 
will, if they can.” 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
FATHER GAVAZZI. 


A reputation soon fades away, especially the 
reputation of a great orator, and the name of 
Gavazzi has ceased to be a power in England at 
any rate, though its influence still lingers north 
of the Tweed. Only those who have listened to 
him as he tumultuously swept through the whole 
range of emotion, ringing the changes on scorn, 
pathos, and passion, now pleading in broken 
accents, now thundering like a storm among the 
mountains, can have any conception of his force, 
and those who heard him at his best are far on in 





years by now. His whole life was consecrated to 
freedom, the first forty years of it to free Italy, the 
remaining forty to free Faith as well. As amonk, 
it was to the Pope that he looked to deliver his 
country from the dominion of Austria and France, 
but when in 1848 Pius IX. turned his back upon 
his former policy and recalled his troops, Gavazzi 
lost faith in the Pope and the Papacy at the same 
time. The links that bound him to Rome were 
broken, and for the next ten or twelve years he 
wandered through Europe and America, fiercely 
denouncing the Church to which he had once 
clung. At last the leader he longed for appeared 
in Garibaldi, and he followed the great Italian 
patriot throughout his campaigns, till at last he 
saw Italy united and its capital restored. His 
political ideal realised, he devoted all his strength 
and energy to the cause of religious reform. He 
threw in his lot with the Free Church, settled in 
Rome, and for the last nineteen years laboured 
there as pastor, evangelist, and teacher, training 
a younger generation to carry on the work which 
he had begun. 


THE RIGHT REV. JOSHUA HUGHES. 


The late Bishop of St. Asaph can hardly be for- 
gotten in the history of the Welsh Church. For 
more than a generation no native born and bred 
had been appointed to a Welsh See; and when in 
1870 Mr. Gladstone chose out Mr. Hughes, then a 
hard-working parish priest, for a post both of 
honour and power, it seemed to the Welsh as if 
the days of old had come back again. For, asa 
writer in the Record said, without the least touch 
of exaggeration: ‘‘ Dr. Hughes was a Welshman 
by birth, a Welshman by education, a Welshman 
by feeling and instinct. His clerical experience 
was gathered exclusively in Wales, and he 
governed as bishop where he had served as 
presbyter.” If ever the people of Wales are to 
be won back to the Established Church he was 
the one man to achieve the apparently hopeless 
task, and there can be no doubt that the improved 
position of the Church in the Principality is in 
large measure due to his influence. But in 
spite of courtesy and conciliation, notwith- 
standing his energy and zeal, his sense and his 
tact, he did not win a complete success. The 
current of events was running the other way, and 
he had to struggle hard to make any headway 
against the stream. During his later years he had 
to witness a conflict which he was powerless to 
avert, fought with a bitterness and intensity of 
feeling which only those engaged in it can fully 
realise. And, most cruel stroke of all, when he 
was lying prostrate on a bed of sickness, unable 
to take any final and decisive step, those who 
should have known him better taunted him with 
clinging to office when he was incapable of 
discharging its duties and responsibilities. This, 
happily, he did not live to know. 
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. Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1887:— 

| NET NEW BUSINESS .. .. £881,000 
| PREMIUMS THEREON... .. £12,100 
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Interest yielded over £4. 10s. per cent. 
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# INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 
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which become Claims between any two Valuations, the amount distributed 
in this way during the past 5 years being £13,500. 











Eagle Jnsurance Company, 
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Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND £2,703,807 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES £2,535,642 
©TRPLUS £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Lffected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., ave been paid. 
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The Assurance Fund (excluding £19,645 reserved for Annuities) on the 31st December, 
1887, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding upwards of 44 per cent. interest, is 
now upwards of 364 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14} times the 
amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 


1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and \3 times the Annual Premiums. 





During the past 39 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,695,000 i 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to 


1,151,000 | 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


With Participation in Profits. 
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Established when George II. was King, 


UR Business has been in existence for nearly a CENTURY AND A 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in the front 
rank of Manufacturers. 
Hitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, WHO WILL 
THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANT 
AND THE DRAPER. ms 
It is ‘literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM THE & 
FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own 
premises. These advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm & 
offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the producer to the Consumer. phe 
At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE 
' OF WALES, we obtained the 


Goud MEDAL oF THE CLOTa-Worxers’ COMPANY, 


whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal 
Awarded. We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


HRW. Tus PRINCESS dr WALES. 


‘ These facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing 
to obtain handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be con- 
Sulting ber own interest by applying to us for Patterns, and comparing 
our Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 

CaRRIAGE Pav on ALL_ORDERS TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 
IN GREAT. BRITAIN. 
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E amit ~ BO J of Patterns, containing all our Lovely Novelties ™ 
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comparison, to be superior in softness and richness of texture vy 
=~. to French OR ANY OTHER HIGH-CLASS GOODS. 
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tus” From zo}d. to 3/- per Yard, 
RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wéar and aiwan a 
look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warp 7 
and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way. of the Cloth. | 7% 
Her Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they | 
are unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Cos- 


BLANKETS; 
proval, on receipt of remittance, which 
be returned if Goods are not kept 


Warranted Pure Wool, in all sizes, and F 
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tumes, where the draping is of so much coénse- 
quence, the leading authorities state that no 
such Goods were ever ffore offered. 
They are to be | in all the 
Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
KON of Seven different qualities are 
sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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OF GREAT RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Ward; Black and Colours. 
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DARLINGTON FLANNELS, 


RISING— 
DOMESTIC and SANITARY. FLANNELS, in a great variety of 
Qualities, I/- upwards. 

ANTI-RHEUMATIG RED FLANNELS, 1t/Hd. upwards. 
SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemén’s Dressing Gowns. 

FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, and TENNIS SUITS, 


—s Warranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 
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MOURNING GOODS IN GREAT VA 


Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 


HENRY PEASE & CQO.’S ‘SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For PATTERNS, WHICH WILL. BE SENT BY. RETURN, Post FREE. 
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DARLINGTON CLERICAL SERG 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 


8/6 per Yard—58 inches wide. 


DARLINGTON Cetesraten Lionet Serq 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stain: warranted Woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—5S6 inches wide. 
WRITE FOB PATTERNS—POS?T FREE 


THE LATEST NOVELTY—THE DARLINGTON ROYAL VICTORIA 
“AMAZON” CLOTH, 
SPECIALLY DYED AND FINISHED FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER COSTUME 


SPECIAL WINTER GoonDs. 
DARLINGTON FLANNELS, BLANKETS, TOILET, and BED QUILTS, in great variet 
Ladies and Gentlemen’; WATERPROOFS. Winter HOSIERY and UNDERCLOTHE 
Llu3trated Catalogue of 60 pages, Post Free. 


The “Samaritan Serge, 


." NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


i-Wenry Pease « Co.’s Successors 
He SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | 


ia The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1752. 








For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colours 


Low-priced SERGES are frequent 


Warranted Woaded Nast Colous 


2/6 to 9/- per Yard.4 
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OBSERYATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred-cases of /udi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than /Vorton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit*been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 


a 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be mote clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharmneedbe dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibresand small substances 
of meatand vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upen 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 


quired. To youth they will afford the | is afforded the better. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


Sold Everywhere, Price 13}d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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THSTIMONITIALS. 








ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
years, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health, 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies whigh make a modern 
table agreeable ; and tosuch an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
telief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finisheda 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
fo enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
; F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CroypDon, 
16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fing to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
ive toa great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they: 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
Ienclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 

Pp 
To the Proprietors of ATERFAMILIAS. 


Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
ndon. 

























































NazInc, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 


To the Proprietors of 
NorRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAuL’s VICARAGE, MorLey, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care tosend me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 22rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘* Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Rerkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
‘ IIENRY ALLPASS, 
The Proprietors of NorTON’s PILLs. 
















Has long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 

COMPLEXION clear and beautiful, 


( TAN PIMPLES 
It cares} 


It removes } SUNBURN Humours 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS 
AS A LOIKEL REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 
IN £AHE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GEXTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 

Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 








_ STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


—— EE 


HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so-closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with fwo ZEs. : 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 13d. and 
2s. 9d. each. 


MERRITT & MATCHER PRINTERS! LONDON @ GREENWICH, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH. 


The continuous success of the business has been manifested by 
increased strength of Reserve, accompanied by increased Bonuses. 


Bonus on Compound System, and continued to year of death. 
Age reckoned by half-years. World-wide policies. 
Immediate payment of claims. Surrender value guaranteed. 
Indubitable Security. Moderate Rates. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint 
life and life of survivor. 


Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 


Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


The amount received in 1887 by this Company as the price of 
Annuities greatly exceeded that paid to any other British Office. 


Prospectus of either Branch sent on application. 


THE LIFE & ANNUITY FUNDS, OVER 4+ MILLIONS STERLING, 


exceed those of any other British Fire and Life Office, and are not liable 
for the obligations of the Fire Department. 


LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1809. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 











PRESIDENT-H|1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 


LIFE "DEPARTMENT. 














EVERY DESCRIPTION. OF 


‘Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business. 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. 
by premiums uniform throughout life. 
‘by premiums very low during the first 5 years. 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of payments, 
each securing a proportionate patd-up insurance. 





At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 

* 80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiunts, according as the insurances 
were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 


Endowment Assurance—a GooD INVESTMENT— 
payable’ to the Assured himself at the end of a specified 
period, or to his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “ with Bonus,” fur 
at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, the sum 
paid by the Company has much excecded the premiums received by it, 


Participating Policy-holders receive 90 per cent. of the divisible 
Life Assurance Surplus. 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Annua Income, 1887 - — - - - - £1,2'78,000 
Parp-up CapiTAL, RESEkVES, and UNDIVIDED 
Prorir - - : - - - 2,413,000 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or 
Abroad, at the lowest rates\of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 






















































16 PRIZE MEDALS, 


INCLUDING HIGHEST AWARDS 


New York, 1874; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; International Medical Exhibition, 
London, 1881; Health Exhibition, London, 1884; and International, Brussels, 1888. 
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BRIOUS INJURY has resulted from the use of cheap 
Petroleum Products sold by unscrupulous persons as 
‘‘VASELINE,” or as being the ‘‘SAME THING,” which, 
although similar in appearance, are made in a different way, 

and refined with sulphuric and other acids. 


“VASELINE” is simply a Petroleum Jelly, concentrated by 
dry heat, and filtered through animal charcoal, practically as 
WHITE SUGAR IS MADE. No acids whatever are used in 
its manufacture. It is absolutely harmless. Is used in all Hospitals, 
and endorsed by the entire Medical, Pharmaceutical, and Scientific 
Authorities throughout the world. 


The CHESEBROUGH MANUFG. Co. 
are the sole Proprietors and Makers of the 


“ VASELINE” PREPARATIONS, 


And the word is their registered Trade Mark. 


They desire to impress this upon the Public, as they have 
spent a fortune in making the virtues and qualities of their 
goods known, and they take for granted that when anyone 
: wishes to buy “VASBLINE,” they do not care to have some 
worthless and dangerous fraud sold to them under that name. 


The public will protect themselves from dangerous IMITATIONS 
and ADULTBRATIONS by seeing that the Company's name is 
| stamped on every package. 











' “LUXOR” OXtI.. 


Brilliant Light, no smell, absolute safety. The finest filtered water 
white 150 fire test Oil ever made from Petroleum. Price, a Case of 
two 4gallon Tins, 12/; Barrel of 40 gallons, 1/4 per gallon; Carriage 
free. No-charge for packages. 


ADDORESS- 


, |] GHBSRBROUGH MANUFG. C0., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, B.C. 


BEMROSE 4 AONE, PRINTERS, DERBY AND LONDON. 


\u 








The fancy word ‘ VASELINE” is our Registered Trade Marr. 
































VASELINE &% 
Bair Tone 


| HairTonic 


b TRADE MARK. 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. Consolidated (NEW YORK). | 
42, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers. 
NONE GENUINE EXCEPT IN THE ABOVE PACKAGES. 
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GOLD LONDON. 


Benger’s 


Food 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


The most Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 
The British Medical Journal says :—‘ Benger’s Food has by 
its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 
The London Medical Record says :—‘“It is retained when all 
other Foods are rejected.” 

TINS—Is, 6d., 2s, 6d., and 5s,, of Chemists, &c,, Everywhere; 
or Post Free, from the Makers, 
MOTTERSHEAD AND CO., 7, Exchange Street, and 
Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk ever produced for CI 
and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN, It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, RED- 
RESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., and preserves the Skin from the 
effects of exposure to FROST, COLD WINDS,or HARD WATER. NoLady 
who valuesher Complexion should ever be without it, as it is invalu- 
ableat all seasons of the year for keeping the Skin Soft and Blooming. 
Beware jurious Imitations. “‘ BEETHAM’S” is theonly genuine. 
Botts. 1', 179, & 2/6, of all Chemists & Perfumers. Anysizefree for 3d. 
extra by thesole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Tue GREATEST BLESSING 


OF LIFE isa perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
use LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, wes Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the Stomach, Inver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 
same aos renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and feverish 
humours, cooling and oxygenatingit. Itrenders lifeajoy, instead of a weari- 
ness, imparting vigour and freshness to the bodily and mental faculties. 








In FEVERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 


eminently useful. Taken on going to 


an invaluable domestre medicine. 


NO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. 


adoctor.” Of all Med Vendors, and of 
HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), 


9A, OLD BROAD STRERT, AND 113, HOLB»RN, LONDON, E.C. 
saan 


it removes the stuffy sensation 
in the nose, and promotes calm and peaceful sleep. Dr. Tewley writes :— 
“T found it act as a specific in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.” It is 


Youne 
writes, October, 1886 :—‘‘ For something like 15 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline; that is to say, every morning. During the 
whole of that time I have never taken any other Medicine, nor have I 
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LOCKYER’ 
=” AMR 
-RESTORER 


SULPHOLINE 
= LOTION 


Sold 
Everywhere. 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 





TO THE DEAF. 


A Person Cured of Deafness and Noises in the Head of Twenty- 
three years’ standing by a simple remedy—will send a description 
of it FREE TO ANY PERSON who applies to— 
NICHOLSON, 
21, BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
' BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very 1 assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the 
wearof Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies,together 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear. 
Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are especialy 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
JACK TAR SUITS,’ 
t.N. tion, ind 


R. , indigo. 63 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON. E.C. 
dyed serge. fast eolour. 





nar IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, Tickling and Irritation, inducing Cough and affecting the 
Voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. a 


In contact with the glands, at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 





Sold only in Boxes 74d., and Tins 1s. 144., labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


Dr. Gzorce Moors, in his work on ‘‘ Nose and Throat Diseases,” says: ‘‘ The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James 
Epps and Co. are of undoubted service as a curative or palliative agent.” 

Dr. Gorpon Hoimegs, Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes: ** After an extended 
trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit in almost all forms of Throat Disease.” 


UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF H.M, THE QUEEN, 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


Parvayer of Bune Wiest Beiwies ee Bg Foneies ot eee 
id Fashion of tne Worl a! 


rt Fabrics 


Royal Serges and other Fashionable Materials for R 

Dress in entirely New Artistic Designs and High-Class ¥ 

ings in PureWool. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and 8 
Value. Superb Fast Dye. The Immense Variety of Patterns @ 
prise Specialties for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. : 

CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 208. AND ABOVE TO ANY PA 








OF THE a enon 
NEW PATTERNS AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


EGERTON BURNETT. We Welling ton, Somerset inl 


OF HONOUR DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever R s are given 
pov Ponta SE KNI aso, 1988 away with every packet of Bird’ M Oanterd ‘owder. 


GOLD MEDALS r Fonte IPAL IN: NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, This Admirable Substitute for” 
f F D S: is most enjoyable withTinned 
% Preserved Fruits, and pro- 
vides an endless variety of Choice 
Dishes. 
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“The perfection « of of Touch, Tone, and Durability.” [3rapuns'cus apne 


For Sale—F om the THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM. BVERY PLANO ous guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. | *°!4 Everywhere, in 64. a et Bin pee Be 5 a ee 4 


Hlustrated Lists free. Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. : ® ‘The new and en 
JOHN BRINSMEAD a SONS, ot Seer ES AMD SWEETS contain The sd Original Necian 


for Tasty Dishes for the Di r ee _ be sent post-free, on 
48, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. spplication to ALFRED BIRD & SONS birming 

















